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The Iron Curtain has many faces. 


Poles and Hungarians look 
across a No-Man’s Land of alarm 
systems, booby traps, and armed 
guards... the Czech sees a wood- 
land stream with forest chopped 
naked to accommodate watch 
towers and Communist-manned 
machine guns ... the Romanian 
gazes downa quiet valley where the 
flowers have been replaced with 
electric barbed wire and the secret 
police tramp all day. 

Few captive voices reach out- 
side this armed wall, but many 
powerful voices from the Free 
world are reaching inside it con- 
stantly. 

Radio Free Europe is bringing 
new hope and courage daily to 
these Red-controlled millions who 
are our first line of defense against 








them free. 


Soviet aggression. 

RFE, broadcasting in the lan- 
guage of these people through 
their native exiles, is melting the 
Iron Curtain with Truth—while 
the Red bosses work feverishly to 
‘jam’ RFE programs and calm 
their restless satellite peoples. As 
long as RFE keeps the Reds work- 
ing overtime in their own vulnerable 
‘back yard’— Moscow will hesitate 
to risk a third World War. 

One dollar is needed from every 
American to insure that Moscow 
won’t take that risk. 

Your ‘““Truth-Dollar” will work, 
as no dollar ever worked, for an 
independent American enterprise 
—Radio Free Europe—which is 
supported and operated by private 
citizens like yourself. 

To support Radio Free Europe, 


what is the 
Iron Curtain 


anyway? 


It is Communism’s “wall” against the 
healthy atmosphere of honesty that 
free men breathe. It is Communism’s 
cruel and inevitably futile 

attempt to seal off 70,000,000 enslaved 
people from TRUTH that can set 


send your ‘“Truth-Dollar” to Cru- 
sade for Freedom, c/o your local 
postmaster. 

















In this strategic area, a Communist 
police state controls the destinies of 
70,000,000 people. 


& RADIO FREE EUROPE supported by CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 











BEHIND THE BY-LINES A PROVEN PLAN 








().., COVER PICTURE was taken last Christmas Eve in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Dusk had come and the folks living in a towering 
apartment building were putting the tinsel on their Christmas trees 
when an odd thing happened: Softly at first and then more 
boldly, the strains of “Oh Come All Ye Faithful!” drifted up from 
the brick-paved courtyard below. The apartment dwellers 
hurried to their windows and looked down upon the scene pictured 
in our cover photo. The cluster of children sang for some ten 
minutes before trooping away to serenade the next building. 
While this was going on, hundreds of carolers were Spreading the 
Yuletide spirit through- 
out St. Louis and its 
environs, re-establishing 
the city’s reputation as 
“Christmas Carol Capi- 
tal of the US.” On a 
lesser scale, much the 
same thing will be tak- 
ing place this year in 
scores of smaller com- 
munities — perhaps in 
yours. The story appears 
on pages twenty and 
twenty-one of this issue. 
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Ob OF ouR toughest jobs every year ‘the superiority of 

is writing and laying out the a Ale , 

roundup report on National Kids’ Day. | THE FORDWAY PLAN 
Hundreds of clubs conduct Kids’ | 

Day activities, so we are deluged with |/Kiwanis Clubs which have 
scrapbooks, press clippings, , G 

ee ee ‘used THE FORDWAY PLAN 


photographs and entire newspapers. | 
This adds up to a pile of material some for years are our best 

‘A Te) i ! > ‘a 11 >  f g : i . 
three feet high! We revie w all of it, recommendation. 
separating the photos and judging them 
on geographical location, type of ; 
project and general reader interest. (If your club needs regular 
> \ eee ee Se : 
F erhaps the most exciting photo we saw lincome for welfare work 
this year was that of siren Marilyn | 


Monroe, left. This photo, which stands | 


out in characteristic fashion, shows Miss Monroe buying peanuts from USE THE EASY WAY 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District Governor Ernie Chapman, left, 

and three other indefatigable Kiwanis peanut peddlers. This, we THE FORDWAY 
decided, is one picture that will have universal reader interest. 





The First—The Best 


| 
T | 
| HE MAGAZINE next month will offer an extra large helping of This modernized FORDW AY PLAN 
Kiwanis education. The lead story will be a report on the recent with diversified products will work 
for large or small clubs. 


meeting of the International Council, at which district governors- 
elect laid plans for 1954. The new Objectives and the Administrative 
Theme for next year will be prominently featured in the January 
issue, along with the Anniversary Week Message of International 
President Don Forsythe. Other items of interest: Ben Dean’s 
thought-provoking editorial; an organization chart showing the 
structure of Kiwanis International; a picture story about a Kiwanis 
couple sight-seeing in Miami, next year’s International “Often conled~never cqncited’’ 
convention city; a picture story about the famed Marianna Pay ea er a 
Plan for rehabilitating juvenile delinquents; and a description of the 

exciting Caribbean vacation area that will be visited next Akron, New York 
spring by many Kiwanis conventioneers. C. W. K. 
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Fomoun MANOR 
TEXAS FRUIT CAKE 


Pusiee of Food Loven 
the Would, Quen! 


No wonder lovers of fine things to eat 
everywhere acclaim famous Manor Texas 
Fruit Cakes! Gorgeously decorated, 
they've a superb flavor because they're 
richer, more moist and tender—chock- 
full (actually 83% !) of the choicest fruits 
ond Texas pecans. 


Thousands each year find that Manor 
Cakes moke inexpensive yet highly ap- 
preciated gifts for customers, employees, 
friends and relatives. Manor will gladly 
package, address and mail them for you, 
postpaid, at no extra cost! Delicious 
Manor Texas Fruit Cakes are gift pack- 
aged in handsome, useful metal contain- 
ers depicting classic scenes from Texas’ 
colorful history. 
ONLY 


$495 
3 LBS. 
POSTPAID 


MANOR 


BAKING CO. 


3515 Monor Way, Dallas, Texas 


pieBe) 1+) MEStig rel] 
addresses of those to re- 
ceive Monor Cakes and 
send with check or money 
order. 
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Sf HOWE &s. g 
‘ TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH / 


AIR CONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kline, Pres 
Fellow Kiwanian 
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TAKE IT TO THE BIG BOY 


Auguste Military Academy organized as 
Augusta Academy in 1742. Fort Defiance, 
Virginio. A distinguished R.O.T.C. School 
in the famous Shenandooh Valiey of Vir- 
ginia. 
Send for catalog. 
Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal. 
A Kiwanian for 31 years. 
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You Can Do It 
...Organizing a Kiwanis club in a 
town of less than 2500 people, where 
two previous attempts by other clubs 
have failed, impossible. The 
Kiwanis Club of Moorestown, New Jer- 
sey didn’t realize this fact, and so they 
went ahead to organize a club in Atco. 

“It’s all in your mind,” said Lieuten- 
ant Governor Lynn Colby to the board 
of directors of the Moorestown club. 
“If you are determined to organize a 
club, you it....” And so the 
Moorestown club adopted the goal “A 
new club in °53.” 

A strong new club building commit- 
tee met each month and made informal 
surveys of three nearby communities. 


seems 


can do 


The final decision was to organize a 
new club in Atco, a small town about 
twelve miles from Moorestown 

There was no service club in Atco, 


though there were several small groups 

a businessmen’s association and a so- 
cial club which had been meeting regu- 
larly for more than twenty years. 

Lynn Colby, the lieutenant governor, 
an old hand at organizing new clubs, 
demonstrated some tricks that made the 
difference between failure 
Lynn kept in constant touch with the 
committee and gave them 
ment when the going 
The day after the initial contact 
made with the leading businessmen in 
Atco, a nearby Lions club announced 
that it was organizing a club in Atco. 
“Don’t give up—two service clubs will 
make them both better,” Lynn said. As 
a result, the Kiwanis committee put on 
steam. Exactly three weeks from the 
date of the initial contact, the Kiwanis 
Club of Atco was formally organized. 

Starting a new club isn’t but 
any club can do it if they have the de- 
termination. Kiwanis International will 
supply all of the material needed and 
plenty of instructions on how to form a 
new club. You can do it like we did! 

Chester J. Tyson, Jr., President 

New Jersey 


success or 


encourage- 
became rough. 


was 


easy, 


Moorestown, 


Rotarian Boosts Kiwanis! 

...The speaker...at a joint meeting of 
the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs of Oil 
City was one Doctor G. Mason Cochran, 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Oil City, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Cochran stated that he was the chair- 
man of the local Rotary club’s maga- 
zine committee. His talk was based on 
The Kiwanis Magazine and The Ro- 
tarian magazine. The subject basis of 
his talk so far as Kiwanis was con- 
cerned was the August issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine regarding the Inter- 








national conference held in New York. 
Dr. Cochran’s talk was very informa- 


tive, and I believe has_ rekindled 
considerable interest in our excellent 
Kiwanis magazine. He praised the Au- 
gust issue very highly and said that 
he was greatly impressed by the caliber 
and tone of the discussions at the re- 
cent conference in New York.. 

John B. Maitland, Kiwanian 

Oil City, Pennsylvania 


**All-Time High’’ 
...Oren Arnold’s section on “Grace 
Before Meals” [“Gong and Gavel,” Oc- 
tober 1953 issue] interested me as chair- 
man of our local support of churches 
committee.... 
Incidentally, the articles seem to me 
an all-time high.... 
Wesley O. Roehr, Kiwanian 
Payette, Idaho 


Re: “Dean” Temple 


We Kiwanians here in Mason City 
are very proud and happy over the arti- 
cle in the November issue about our 
own Bill Temple, “Dean of the Circus 
Printers.” 

Bill has been and is exactly 
Author Wallace said of him—a 
Kiwanian. It was only a couple of weeks 
ago that he delivered a large package of 
table numbers printed on both 
with the Kiwanis emblem at the top 
no charge. 


what 
good 


sides 


Lester Milligan, Secretary 
Mason City, Iowa 


Key Club Winners 


.Can’t for the best of me _ under- 
stand why, in your article “Key Club- 
Convene” [September 1953], no 
mention made or credit given to 
the Key Club which received the top 
achievement award when all other top 
awards were mentioned. Personally, I 
feel that the hard work these boys did, 
deserved some sort of recognition in 
our great publication. 

I am sure it was just an oversight on 
the writer’s part, but possibly something 
might be said about this high award and 
honor in a future issue. 

Jay R. Broussard, President 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


bers 


was 


Some mention should have been made 
of the Key Club International Achieve- 
ment Report Award winners. For the 
record they are: Baton Rouge (Louisi- 
ana) High School, a three-time winner; 
Reading, Pennsylvania; and Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. The Single Service Activity 
Award winner: University High School, 
Baton Rouge. —THE EDITORS 
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News of interest 


News especially 
to all Kiwanians 


for club officers 
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CONVENTION PLANS 

PLANS ARE shaping up for next year’s 
International convention that will be 
held in Miami, Florida May 9-13. Here 
are the latest developments 


1953 NEW CLUB BUILDING GOAL ACHIEVED 


AT PRESSTIME, the 1953 goal of 169 new clubs had been reached. By the end of this 
month the total will be considerably higher, as new club building interest grows 
steadily stronger. On one night recently, five clubs were born! The Kiwanis quints 
are Canon City, Colorado; Los Angeles International Airport, California; Suburban 


> E. B. Moylan, Jr., a past president : : ‘ Bhai “ 
of the Miami club. has been named as Kalamazoo, Michigan; West Franklin County, Columbus, Ohio; and Woodstock, 


Illinois. 





general convention chairman. He will 
have over-all responsibility for the 
functioning of all host committees—first 
aid, city transportation, halls and equip- 
ment and some twenty-two others. Mrs. 
R. Warner Ring and Mrs. Herbert S. 
Sawyer will be co-chairwomen of the 
Ladies Entertainment Committee 


>» The convention office of Kiwanis In- 
ternational will open January 4 at the 
Miami Colonial Hotel, 146 Biscayne 
Boulevard, Miami. All inquiries con- 
cerning convention business should be 
directed to Convention Manager E. L. 
“Larry” Tromley at this address. 


> Contracts have been signed for about 
1500 first-class hotel rooms in Miami 
and Miami Beach 


> Hotel reservation forms will reach 
each club secretary during the first 
week in January. These should be filled 
out and returned as soon as possible 
to the convention office in Miami. 





Birthdays These clubs will 


SaTLes fAis 


Portland, Oregon, December 28 


SI Dade City, Florida, December 5 
e | Huntington Park, California, Decem 
ber 6 
Whittier, California, December 6 
Eagle Rock, California, December 7 
Prestonburg, Kentucky, December 8 
Blairsville Pennsylvania December 
10 
Denison lowa Decembe 10 
Lake City, Florida, December 11 
Roselond, Chicago, Illinois, Decem 
ber 12 
South Pasadena, California, Decem 
ber 19 











The year-end activity in new club building will give Kiwanis a running start on 
the ambitious program announced recently by Walter F. Patenge, chairman of the 
International Committee on New Club Building for 1954. “Two hundred and fifty- 
four in ’fifty-four” is the committee’s slogan, and extensive groundwork has been 
already laid for the achievement of this goal. Only once before were so many clubs 
established in a single year. History shows that 286 were built back in 1921, during 
the administrations of International Presidents J. Mercer Barnett and Harry E. Karr. 





PRESIDENT DON FORSYTHE 

TO GO TO ROSE BOWL 

DuRING HIS YEAR as International presi- 
dent, Don Forsythe will attend many 
unusual meetings. None, however, are 
likely to prove more distinctive than 
the Twenty-Fourth Annual Kiwanis 
Kickoff Luncheon, December 31. Spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Pasadena 
on the day before the Rose Bow! foot- 
ball game, the luncheon will be at- 
tended by some 2500 men—players and 
coaches of both championship teams, 
sports celebrities and a host of Kiwan- 
ians (including International Trustee H 
Park Arnold, District Governor Ernie 
Chapman and Governor-elect Elliott 
Taylor). 

The meeting will be broadcast for 
thirty minutes over 250 stations of the 
nationwide NBC Network. The time: 
1 p.m. Pacific Standard Time. Millions 


should phone or wire immediately to 
Kiwanian Audre Stong, 1570 East Col- 
orado Street, Pasadena. 





PLANNING FOR 754 
HUNDREDS OF CLUBS will hold organiza- 
tion conferences this month in prepara- 
tion for 1954. The purpose of these 
sessions: to lay a solid foundation upon 
which a year of achievement can be 
built. 

“The most successful club organiza- 
tion conferences are held on an evening 


NEW AMERICANISM PROGRAM 
KIWANIANS EVERYWHERE are discussing 
an exciting new Americanism program 
this month. Planned by the Internat- 
ional Committee on Public and Business 
Affairs for the United States, it has 
been carefully designed to promote pub- 
lic understanding of the American way 
of life. The need for such a program has 
been made evident by the testimony of 
certain American Communists who have 
declared they “never heard anyone dis- 
cuss enthusiastically the American way 
of life.” 

The Kiwanis-sponsored program will 
include: 

» A series of twelve folders to be used 
as ammunition by Kiwanians in the 
effort to explain the American wa 
Clubs are being asked to order the en- 
tire series, with the option of changing 
the quantities of their orders on sixty 


* rill hear the aff: 1 those Kiwz lavs’ ) 
$5 | Niogera Falls, New York, Decem wit near the alialr anc those Alwanians days’ notice. Each club has already re- 
e ) ] ber 12 lucky enough to be in Pasadena are in- ceived an order blank and a broadside. 
, 7, | — | J _ ‘ P snleate ry: ° . a 
Evansville, Indiana, December 14 vited to attend. Anyone wanting tickets » Kiwanians will be urged to speak 


up for their way of life, explaining the 
falsities of subversive ideologies. These 
testimonials for freedom will be made 
before church and school groups, local 
men’s and women’s clubs. In short, 
Kiwanians will become modern minute- 
men, alerting their countrymen to the 
priceless value of our heritage. 

>» Emphasis will be placed on the en- 
tire broad range of Kiwanis service on 
the theory that the perfection of our 
government and our free society is per- 
haps the best antidote to communism. 

>» The Americanism folders will be 
made available for non-Kiwanians in 
business and industry. It is expected 
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Clifton, New Jersey, December 20 or week end with the president-elect , 
los Gatos, California, December 20 and all of his officers in attendance,” that thousands of folders will be in- 
Salem, Massachusetts, December 27 advises an eminent past district gov- serted in business letters and pay en- 
Tujunga, California, December 26 ernor. The 1953 president and some velopes. 
other current officers usually attend to “Kiwanis minutemen, singing the song : 
SO h a a a lend their experience. Each committee of America from one end of the coun- k 
at Soween, Moryland. Oecomber 12 function is discussed by the board and try to the other, can make these next , 
Kezar Falls, Maine, December 17 the committee chairmen so that all re- years our greatest years...,”’ declared I 

New Rochelle, New York, December sponsibilities are clearly understood.” Stary Gange, committee chairman for 
20 Each president-elect has received a 1954. P 
Fryeburg-Lovell, Maine, December 27 packet of informative literature from “This is a program which every " 
Millbury, Massachusetts, December Kiwanis International. This material is Kiwanian should support to the . 
” an invaluable help in conducting an or- utmost,” says International President 6 
ganization conference. Don Forsythe. 
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TRUSTEE MOYER IMPROVING 
On Frmay, October 23, International 
Trustee Cy Moyer was attending a spe- 
cial meeting of the Elgin, Illinois club. 
The occasion was dedication of a Boy 
Scout cabin, and Cy was accompanied 
by International President Don, Treas- 
urer Don. Engdahl and Trustee Reed 
Culp. Suddenly, in the midst of the 
ceremonies, Cy suffered a heart attack. 
He remained in a Chicago hospital un- 
til November 11, when he returned 
home to Topeka, Kansas. 

His many friends will be pleased to 
know that Cy is making definite prog- 
ress toward recovery. 





ART AWARDS FOR KIWANIS 

FOR THE FOURTH year in a row, Kiwanis 
International has won high honors in 
the big exhibition staged by the Art 
Directors’ Club of Chicago. The 1953 
Objectives folder was selected for ex- 
hibition, as were nine separate illus- 
trations from the pages of your Inter- 
national magazine. Topflight artists, art 
directors and photographers of the na- 
tion as well as Chicago took part in 
the show. 





VITAL STATISTICS 
NovEMBER 19, as this issue went 
to press, there were 220,330 Ki- 
wanians and 3684 Kiwanis clubs. 
22,336 high school boys in 1053 
schools were wearing the Key 
Club emblem and there were 60 
Circle K Clubs (the Kiwanis- 
sponsored organization for college 
men). 











DISTRICT COMMITTEES 

Many cLuss in Georgia took part in 
Soil Conservation Week that was pro- 
claimed by State Governor Talmadge 
and actively promoted by the Kiwanis 
district Committee on Agriculture and 
Conservation. 

This incident shifts the spotlight onto 
a phase of Kiwanis that is too little un- 
derstood and appreciated: the impor- 
tance of the district commit ee. Each of 
the thirty Kiwanis districts has a com- 
mittee working in each of the various 
fields of Kiwanis service, e. g., public 
affairs, underprivileged child. In addi- 
tion there are district committees con- 
cerned with such administrative matters 
as achievement reports, district history 
and a variety of special matters. In most 
instances the job of these committees 
is to emphasize and implement those 
parts of the International committee 
programs which are particularly appro- 
priate for that district. 

Club committees can get help and 
advice from these district committees, 
which are composed of men with long 
experience in Kiwanis. Your secretary 
or president will help you get in touch 
with any district committee. 
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MEMBERSHIP PLEDGE 
Ceci. L. “Doc” Morris, chairman 
of the International Committee on 
Attendance and Membership, re- 
ports that a number of clubs are 
using the following year-end 
membership pledge: 

“Being a loyal Kiwanian, I do 
hereby agree to submit the name 
of one individual for membership 
in my Kiwanis club prior to De- 
cember 31, 1953... 

“Because I generously subscribe 
to the five-year plan of Kiwanis 
International: 250,000 members by 
June 30, 1955; 

“Because increased manpower 
is highly desirable if we are to 
carry on the worthwhile action 
programs of our International or- 
ganization; 

“Because there are many men 
in the community who would 
make good Kiwanians; and 

“Because young and aggressive 
business and professional men of 
good character will make the 
club a better one.” 

Clubs are mimeographing this 
pledge, together with an appro- 
priate space for the member’s sig- 
nature. The result, reports Doc, is 
sustained interest in the long- 
term program to strengthen Ki- 
wanis by bringing in qualified 
community leaders. 











GRACE BEFORE MEALS 


THERE HAS BEEN a tremendous amount | 








of interest in the idea of Kiwanis clubs | 


supplying local restaurants with cards 


that urge patrons to say grace before | 


meals. Oren Arnold, author of “Gong 
and Gavel” (page 33), reported on this 
novel idea in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
October and the enthusiastic response 
was beyond expectations. 

“T got so many requests for informa- 
tion that I have had to print mimeo- 
graphed forms,” reports Oren. Here is 
the text of one card which Oren, a past 
president of the Phoenix club, suggests 
for use by other clubs: 


GREETINGS 


You are invited to join the millions of | 


other good-hearted people who like to say 
or read a prayer of gratitude at meal time. 


Protestant... (Prayer printed here; not over 
thirty to fifty words) 


Catholic... (Ditto) 
Jewish... (Ditto) 
The management here bids you a hearty 


welcome and hopes you enjoy your food. We 
are anxious to serve you in every way. 


This card prepared for you by THE) 


A Telegraphic Gift Money Order 
makes a perfect present for anyone. 


KIWANIS CLUB OF 


You may take this card with you, if you 
wish, for use in any reverent manner. You are 
also urged to attend the church of your 
choice each week and take part in its activi- 
ties. 








Don't rely 
On reindeer 










Don't employ 
a sleigh 


Just speed your 
Season's greetings 


in the 
very nicest way 


No matter what else 
you do...say 


Merry 


Chistmas! 
by TELEGRAM 






Special “Santagrams” 
for the youngsters. 















Chairs 


Direct Prices to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Colleges, Hotels 


Write For 
Catalog and Discounts 


and all Institutions 


Made-to-Measure 
CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 


SUITS OR TOPCOATS 


$49.50 to $71.50 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED 
NATIONALLY PRICED 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Write tor name of our EXCLUSIVE AUTHORIZED AGENCY in your locolity 








NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL | 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 








WENGER 
RISERS 


@ Set up speedily 

@ Take down instantly 

@ Store compactly 
New, Free Catalogue. Write today! 

WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Owctonna, Minnesota 
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KIWANIS FILM AVAILABLE 
KIWANIS CLUBS can now secure color 
prints of the twenty-five-minute film 
“A Citizen Participates.” [See The Ki- 
wanis Magazine for November 1953, 
pages four and five.] This documentary 
movie was made to teach students the 
ABC’s of responsible citizenship, and is 
being enthusiastically hailed as a mar- 
velous example of Kiwanis in action. 
The film tells the true story of how a 
man and his Kiwanis club brought a 
doctor to a doctorless community. The 
event actually happened in McLouth, 
Kansas, and many members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Lawrence, Kansas take 
part in the film, 

“A Citizen Participates” was shown at 
some twenty district conventions and 
a number of district organization con- 
ferences. Lieutenant governors and club 
officers are already planning to use it 
in several ways:, 1) showing to the 
schools; 2) showing for the general 
public over television (in cooperation 
with the American Medical Associa- 
tion); and 3) showing to clubs as a 
dramatic means of Kiwanis education. 

Black and white prints of the movie 
may be available from college or uni- 
versity film outlets in your state. Four 
color prints can be booked by Kiwanis 
clubs through the Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, 140 East Ontario, Chicago, 
Illinois. The cost is $8.50, which includes 
transportation one way. 





WATCH YOUR BUDGET! 

A KIWANIs cuLus, like a business, must 
have a sound budget in order to enjoy 
a successful year. However, clubs some- 
times err by adopting budgets that are 
unrealistic. This can be avoided by 
careful planning. 

Each committee chairman should sub- 
mit an estimate of how much his com- 
mittee will need during 1954. These 
figures are totaled, and the budget mak- 
ers equate them against: 1) the club’s 
fixed income, e.g., dues; and 2) fixed 
expenses—for example, continuous proj- 
ects requiring monthly expenditures, 
speakers, postage and club bulletin 
publication costs. The excess of ex- 
penditures over income must be met 
by raising more money. After drafting 
the budget, the club’s finance or ways 
and means committee might well serve 
as the key group in fund-raising activi- 
ties. 

These fundamental business principles 
are sometimes overlooked by clubs in 
the eagerness to get on with the year’s 
program of service. 





ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 
DUE JANUARY 25 

January 25 will be the deadline 
for filing of club achievement re- 
ports for 1953. In most clubs the 
1953 president will supervise prep- 
aration of the report covering his 
year. The individual club report 
must be sent by January 25 to 
the district secretary, who will 
turn all reports over to the dis- 
trict committee on achievement 
reports. 

This committee ranks reports 
according to a specific formula 
and sends six copies of each win- 
ning club report on to the Inter- 
national Committee on Achieve- 
ment Reports. This committee will 
meet in Chicago sometime in 
late March to select the top clubs 
from among all of the district 
winners. Awards will be presented 
to the International winners at 
the International convention in 
Miami. 











GENERAL OFFICE QUIZ 

Do you KNow that $4 of the annual 
dues you pay goes to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional? Of this, $1.50 pays for your 
subscription to The Kiwanis Magazine. 
The rest is used to run the General 
Office and to pay for the functioning of 
the International Board and committees. 





PERMANENT HOME 

Tue EXecuTIVE CommMiITTEE of the Special 
International Committee on Permanent 
Home will meet in the General Office 
January 10. Those in attendance will 
be Chairman J. Walter Foraker, Claude 
B. Hellmann, A. V. Zimmermann, E. W. 
Tucker and John E. Gorsuch. 

The purpose of this session will be to 
analyze the clubs’ interest in a perma- 
nent home for our organization. On the 
basis of their findings, the Executive 
Committee will report to the Interna- 
tional Board at its February meeting. 
The committee will welcome sentiments 
expressed by Kiwanians. Letters should 
be addressed to members of the Execu- 
tive Committee in care of the General 
Office, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Reprints of the article “A Permanent 
Home for Kiwanis” are available on re- 
quest from the General Office. The story, 
originally published in The Kiwanis 
Magazine for June 1953, analyzes this 
important matter. 





KIWANIS BOOK REPRINTED 

CONTINUED DEMAND for Oren Arnold’s 
book The Widening Path, an interpre- 
tive history of Kiwanis, necessitated the 
printing of a second edition after 10,000 
copies of the first edition had sold out. 
The volume has proved useful as a 


means of educating new members, and 
some clubs have given a copy to each 
fledgling Kiwanian. An inspiration to 
old Kiwanians as well, Oren’s book has 
enjoyed an enthusiastic reception that 
seems bound to develop as more and 
more men read the volume. THE END 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


FEBRUARY 

> Boy Scouts’ Anniversary 

Many Kiwanis clubs will salute the 
15,000,000 Boy Scouts in the forty-fourth 
anniversary of Scouting during the week 
of February 12. A Scout demonstration, 
showing camping methods and organi- 
zational procedure, makes a good pro- 
gram. A Scoutmaster or some other per- 
son steeped in knowledge of Scouting 
can also give an interesting talk. 


» Project Day 

What is your club’s major project? Do 
all the members know what it is, and 
do they understand its real significance? 
You can make sure by devoting a meet- 
ing to a discussion of your big project. 
This program can be assigned to that 
committee which supervises the project. 


>» Birthdays in February 

Three world-famous Americans were 
born in February—George Washington, 
February 22, 1732; Abraham Lincoln, 
February 12, 1809; and Thomas Alva 
Edison, February 11, 1847. The con- 
tribution of each man to humanity 
lends itself well as a program theme 
or as the subject for a talk given by an 
educator, minister or leader of a vet- 
erans’ organization. 


> Valentine’s Day 

The annual heart-and-arrow day, Feb- 
ruary 14, is always a good time to in- 
vite members’ wives to a ladies’ day 
meeting. Some clubs set up two com- 
mittees for this event, one composed of 
men and the other of women. It takes 
planning to build a fast-moving, laugh- 
filled program, and a good place to find 
ideas is in a book of party games. Check 
your local library. 


» Salute to Secretaries 

The secretary is the key man in any 
club’s administration, and many clubs 
say “thanks” with a full program in 
honor of “Mister Secretary.” Such pro- 
grams often include amusing skits and 
song parodies built around the secre- 
tary’s job and personality. This type of 
salute is especially good if the man of 
the hour is a veteran scribe. 


>» American Brotherhood Week 

During Brotherhood Week — February 
21-28—emphasis is placed on the ideal 
of helping people of all faiths work to- 
gether in harmony. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims to 
stage a discussion program with repre- 
sentatives of Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths participating. Upon re- 
quest, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews will send sugges- 
tions to your club. The address: 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 


> “On to Miami” 
The time is ripe for a program devoted 
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to the thirty-ninth annual International 
convention that will be held May 9-13, 
1954 in Miami, Florida. An “On-to- 
Miami” convention booster can explain 
the benefits and pleasures of attending 
this big Kiwanis get-together. Informa- 
tion for this program can be secured 
either through your district convention 
chairman or from Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. After January 1, address the 
Kiwanis Convention Office, Miami Colo- 
nial Hotel, 146 Biscayne Boulevard, 
Miami, Florida. 


>» Miscellaneous Program Ideas 
Probably every Kiwanis club has one 
or more members who can speak on at 
least one of these subjects: “Travels— 
Experiences and Acquaintances,” by a 
member noted for his travels; “History 
and Progress of the Automotive Indus- 
try,” by someone in the auto business; 
“Behind the Scenes in Your Local 
Newspaper Office,” by a publisher, edi- 
tor or reporter; “The Effectiveness of 
Radio and Television as a Public Serv- 
ice,” by a representative of the local 
broadcasting station; “Keeping Pace 
with Local Educational Requirements,” 
by the school superintendent or prin- 
cipal. 


>» New Film 

The Ford Motor Company has a new 
color film that spans the period from the 
horseless carriage era to the threshold 
of the atomic age. It’s called “The 
American Road.” In thirty minutes, 
this 16 mm. sound film covers fifty years 
of American growth. Your club can get 
“The American Road” at no cost by 
getting in touch with your nearest Ford 
outlet. 


> Music, Program Bulletins 
The General Office has bulletins that 
will help you plan better programs. The 
following are available upon request: 
Programs: No. 1—“First Anniversary 
Program”; No. 2—‘“Program Stunts” 
No. 3—‘Humorous Stunt Programs” 
No. 4—“‘A Suggested Form for the In- 
stallation of Club Officers”; No. 5 
“Installation of Officers”; No. 6—‘“Pro- 
gram Suggestions for Summer Meet- 
ings’; No. 7—“Enlivening Club Pro- 
grams During the Summer Months”: 
No. 8—“Suggestions for Charter Anni- 
versary Program”; No. 9—“Program for 
Mother’s Day”; No. 10—“Program for 
Past President’s Day”; No. 11—“Program 
Suggestions for Ladies’ Night”; No. 12 
—‘“So You’re the Program Chairman.’ 
Music: No. 1—Suggestions on Music” 
No. 2—“Hints for Song Leaders.” 


COMING EVENTS 

> March 

Lieutenant Governor’s Visit — by ar- 
rangement 

St. Patrick’s Day—March 17 

Boy’s Club Week—to be announced 

Alexander Graham Bell’s Birthday — 
March 3, 1842 
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WEDNESDAY 





-REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, 
embossed bronzoid back. Size 8” x 13”. 
Background finished in wood grain 
walnut. Emblem enameled in official 
colors. ""MEETS TODAY printed in 
heavy red type on every club meet- 
ing day throughout the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 
SN ios i0 0 ae caw $2.50 
Lots of 2-25, each..... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each... 2.35 
Lots over 50, each.... 2.30 
Add 40c postage for single calendar. 
Refill pads available each year. 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


DIRECT 
BUY FROM 
FACTORY 


PORTABLE LIGHT PLANT (item 24) 
PUSH BUTTON START 
600-700 watts—115 v. 60 cye. AC, 
Powered by a rugged 2 hp easy start- 
ine. No wiring 





































| Ing sriggs gas 

necessary, just plug in and operate, 

Plenty of current for any radio, tele- 

vision, oil burner, freezer, pump, lights 

ete. which require up to 700 watts. 
| Ideal for lodges, trailers & camps. 

Complete with voltmeter and built-in 

winding to charge 6 v. auto batteries. 

Be prepared if stares pagoms, pat power jines. 
Fully guaranteed W 75 Ibs ist price $275.00. 
Factory Price $143.50 
1000- 1200 watt, Plant (Item 45) same as ion 

a bu with larger generator & engine—®50‘ 
greater output....... .. $199.50 

Ve make all : si es up to 25,000 watts.— Write. 
EXTENSION CORD 

(Item 16) Heavy duty, made of Buna 

rubber insulated 14-2. conductor, 

| stranded wire encased in a_ treated 

braid jacket. Se tough that you can 

| drive over it. Use indoors or out. Re- 

sists oil, grease or water. Extends elec- 

tricity up to 400 ft. without voltage 


drop. Complete with heavy rubber plug and outlet 


Comb. 2-40 ft. & 1-20 ft. (Total 100 ft.) (Item 16e) $4.95 


NO SELF- 
pusHiNG MASTER Snow Blow  propeiieno 
~ It’s a snow plow It's a plow 
it's a power sickle 

it’s a cultivator 






it’s a rotary mower 
it’s a rotary tiller 


Where can you get a power tool 

that does so many jobs? Works for 

you the year ‘round. Does terrific 

job of cleaning snow from walks, 

| Tractor - drives, ete. without backbreaking 
= * work. Also prepares deep mellow 
Snow seed beds. cuts weeds, lawns, ete. 
Blow The Master Gardener performs 
| Attach- better—does more than tractors 
| ment costing twice as much. Converts in 
| minutes to Tiller, Power Sickle 
(item ete ——_ ~ self-propelled 2 hp, 

tractor. Briggs or 

206) Clinton engine $119.50 
ee ee cy $15.00 Sickle Bar Mower $42.50 
Snow Blow $39.50 Dise Harrow $15.75 


$42.50 Rotary Lawn Mower. . $42.50 


Rotary Tiller « 
Lawn Mower Hitch $ 4.50 


Cultivator .--$ 8.75 
Furrowing Tool. . $ 8. iid 
Freight prepaid to most are Easy payment plan available. 

— 10c for Big 1954 Catalog. eae a. Order. ar x 
f.o.b. factory. Money back guarantee. heck or 


Master Mechanic Mig. Co., Dept. 82- D ‘Burlington, Wis. 
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WITH THIS MUSICAL MERRY-G0-ROUND 
KIDDIE RIDE You can attract more eus- 


mers with this new coin 
operated Kiddie Ride Make $50.00 to 


$150.00 extra per week. Horses go up and 


down as well as round and round. Music 
play when ride runs or can be played 
continuously Built for long service-free 


operation 
An excellent money maker in dime stores. 
department tore super food markets 
amusement park and many other loca- 
tior Floor pace requirement, 48” x 54’ 
Write for Kiwanis Club sponsorship plan 
! this and other Kiddie Rides 


i te today to 


RANGE RIDER COMPANY 


119 East 14 Terrace, Kansas City, Missouri 











eT CE mM 


HOW TO CHOOSE = 


BRONZE PLAQUE, 


FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideos ask for 
Brochure B. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., 


DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST a hod ew YORK 11, N.Y. 



























MAKE MONEY WITH 


ES RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleons and polishes quickly ond easily 
teeves hends soft end 1-moo-t-h 

Repee! sete: guerenteed with Rubber 

Serubber Try it—you'll love itt 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


Dept. K 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 





SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
ete. 19° front x 18” high 
x 18” deep. A piece of fur 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books. etc, 
Finished with rubber cush- 
joned corners, Light, com- 
pect and sturdy 

Desks are made only as 
wdered, and require two to 
four eave for delivery. Each 


, $) 
“OLS GLORY MANUFACTURING co. 
168 W. Harrison §t.. Chicago WAbash 2-2070 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Q. We wish to elect a man to mem- 
bership but his classification is filled. 
One of the members in the classifica- 
tion is an active member and the other 
is a privileged member. Can we elect 
another member under this classifica- 


tion? 


A. Yes. Under the provisions of Arti- 
cle III, Section 2 of the Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws, it is only the active 
membership which is limited to not 
more than two men simultaneously en- 
gaged in the same vocation. The fact 
that a former active member has been 
granted privileged membership opens 
this classification so that an additional 
active member may be taken in under 
this classification. 


Q. When a committee report is read 
at a directors’ meeting, does the mo- 
tion to receive this report constitute 
an adoption of the recommendations 


in it? 


A. No. A motion to receive a report 
or to receive and file a report merely 
makes the recommendations matters of 
business to be taken up at the con- 
venience of the board. If it is desired to 
adopt the recommendations the motion 
should be that the report be received 
and the recommendations adopted. 


Q. We now have two men in our 
club under the classification of mer- 
chant. There are many retail merchants 
in our community who would make 
good Kiwanians but we have not in- 
vited them to become members because 
this classification is filled. Is there any 
type of membership we can grant these 
men so that they may come into the 


club? 


A. The simplest way to meet this 
situation is by breaking down the clas- 
sification of merchant. There are whole- 
sale merchants and retail merchants. 
There are merchants who sell furni- 
ture, others who sell hardware, some 
who sell clothing, etc. Your classifica- 
tion of merchants should be broken 
down to cover these various distinct 
types of merchandising. In fact, it may 
be desirable to break down a classifica- 
tion such as “Merchant—Clothing” into 
“Merchant Men’s Clothing,” “Mer- 
chant — Children’s Wear” and perhaps 
others. It should be borne in mind that 
the provisions for classifications for 
members in a Kiwanis club are not for 
the purpose of keeping good men out 
of Kiwanis. The only purpose of having 
the provisions for classification of mem- 
bers is to assure that a club presents a 
cross section of the business, profes- 
sional and agricultural life of the 


community. Over 1000 different classi- 
fications are listed in the classification 
manual which is available upon request 
from the General Office. 


©. We are interested in sponsoring 
a new club a neighboring commu- 
nity but doubt that we can secure 
twenty-five members. Why is this min- 


imum required? 


A. Experience has shown that when 
a new club is formed, several of the 
men who come in are either “joiners” or 
men who do not have the interest and 
temperament to develop into Kiwani- 
ans. These men are usually lost to a 
new club within the first six months. 
With a membership of less than twenty- 
five, the loss of more than one or two 
members can so discourage the rest of 
the members that interest in the club 
is lost. 

Every new club needs to find its 
place in the community and the only 
effective way to do this is by worth- 
while activities. Some men take an in- 
terest in one kind of activity and others 
in another. It is unusual to find every 
member of a club enthusiastically inter- 
ested in the same activity. If more than 
one activity is undertaken and the 
membership is less than twenty-five, 
the activities are subject to failure and 
the club’s prestige suffers. 

Experience has clearly demonstrated 
that a minimum membership of twenty- 
five is necessary for strong, healthy 
clubs to be formed. Actually, it is not 
difficult to secure this number of sign 
petition if the procedure 
booklet “Successful 


ers on a 
outlined in the 
Sponsoring” is followed. 


Q. One of our members has joined 
another service club. He claims this 
does not make him ineligible for mem- 
bership in Kiwanis under the provi- 
sion of Article Il, Section | of our 
bylaws because he was not a member 
of this other service club when we 
elected him to membership. Is_ this 


correct? 


No. A man must not only be elig- 
ible for membership when elected, but 
continue to be eligible in order to retain 
his membership. Actually, the demands 
made upon the time of an active mem- 
ber in a Kiwanis club make it difficult 
if not impossible to maintain active 
membership in another service club. In- 
stead, he is apt to become a poor mem- 
ber in both clubs. Your member should 
be asked to choose between your club 
and the other service club. If he 
continues his membership in the other 
club, he should be deleted. |THE END 
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EDITORIAL 














By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


i 

” is the month when the great 
heart of Kiwanis overflows with good deeds. 

At Christmastime tens of thousands 
of children are fed and gifted and entertained, 
and needy families are visited with baskets 
filled to the brim. 

The spirit of Kiwanis during the 
holiday season reaches into thousands of com- 
munities to bring good cheer. 

December, however, is but the cul- 
mination of a year-long Kiwanis program of 
good works. 

To read the booklet “Kiwanis in 
Action” is to be amazed at the multitude of 
ways in which men of good will can serve their 
fellow men—you will be thrilled by the mag- 
nificent record of our clubs in ministering to 
human and spiritual values—page after page of 
activities show how earnestly Kiwanians have 
fulfilled the Master’s injunction to be “our 
brother’s keeper.” 

Summer camps, clinics for the ill 
and handicapped, school lunches, clothing, 
scholarships, fatherly guidance for wayward 
youngsters. 

Vocational aids, veterans’ counsel, 
safety programs, playgrounds, workshops, youth 
clubs, handicraft instruction, pet and hobby 
shows, school bands, go-to-church campaigns. 

Funds raised for Red Cross, Chest, 
hospital and other community projects, lecture 
series, jobs for the handicapped, labor-manage- 
ment clinics, libraries, livestock shows, 4-H 
Club fairs and farm festivals. 

At Christmas the springs of gener- 
osity well up in the hearts of all good people, 
but the pity is that so soon after, the old 
world returns to its busy, selfish, preoccupied 
ways. 

Kiwanis tries to exemplify the les- 
son that Christmas should teach all men, which 
is to extend the spirit of good will and service 
into everyday living throughout the year. 

How else can we truly honor the 
birthday of the one who said, “Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto Me.” 

Inspiring as is the Kiwanis record 
of service, we should feel no complacency, for 
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AY GIVE 


there is so much more to be done in this cold, 
confused world. Christmas will not be all that 
it is meant to be unless in humility and grati- 
tude we ask ourselves, could we have done 
more, and resolve to do more in the year ahead. 

In the midst of the happy glow of 
Christmas festivities, surrounded by our loved 
ones, let there be a sober hour of meditation 
for each Kiwanian. 

For there is one gift that only he 
can give. 

A gift not to be found in any store 
—not to be bought with money—not a gift that 
can be wrapped and hung on a tree—not a gift 
that can be given once and forgotten. 

It is the gift that the Man of Galilee, 
whose birthday we honor, told us was the only 
true gift. It is the gift of SELF—the gift of 
personal service. 

The times cry out for Kiwanians 
and other men of good will to take the leader- 
ship in their communities and in public affairs. 

Men with the courage to speak out 
unceasingly for good government, to fight cor- 
ruption, waste and inefficiency, to endure the 
heat and dirt of a bitter fight to elect decent 
men. 

We must remember that our time 
is not our own. That even as the government 
now takes a quarter of our income, so must 
we give more time to secure and maintain 
GOOD government, and to halt socialistic trends 
that threaten liberties. 

In no other way can decent, grateful 
citizens, who enjoy the rich legacies of freedom 
from the past, justify their priceless heritage. 

Christmas this year can have a 
deeper meaning for every Kiwanian who will 
give the gift that only he can give—a dedication 
to personal service to his community and his 
country. 

The Master told us long ago what 
happens to such a one. “He that would lose his 
soul shall find it.” 

And thus we are able to receive the 
gift that Kiwanis has for each of us—a discovery 
and realization of the matchless satisfactions 
that come from service. THE END 
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HE GLORIOUS MusIc of the Mes- 
5 pw that gladdens the world at 
Christmastide was created out of the 
depths of despair and affliction. Han- 
del was fifty-six years old, sick, 
destitute and apparently finished as 
a composer when the miracle oc- 
curred. The story of Handel’s great 
oratorio is one of the most dramatic 
episodes in musical history. It is 
also a testament to the power of 
faith. 

George Frederick Handel was the 
musical-prodigy son of a German 
barber. At twenty-five, after four 
triumphant years in Italy, he arrived 
in London, where he proceeded to 
compose and produce Italian operas. 
He wrote an incredible amount of 
music (of which his forty-four 
operas were only a small part) and 
he worked at such phenomenal speed 
that as soon as interest in one pro- 
duction began to wane, he was ready 
to stage another. For years Handel 
and his Italian operas were the rage 
of London. King George I was his 
host and patron. He was made direc- 
tor of the Royal Academy of Music 
and he became an English citizen. 

But Handel had a talent for mak- 
ing enemies as well as friends in 
high places. Arrayed against him 
were many influential writers and 


Believe it or not, this 
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the leaders of smart society. Gradu- 
ally his fortunes declined—the public 
abandoned opera in favor of French 
farces and he lost his influence with 
the King. To ridicule Handelian mu- 
sic, rival impresarios filched his 
best-known melodies and staged a 
ruinous burlesque called The Beg- 
gar’s Opera. One failure followed an- 
other in the theater and his creditors 
threatened him with prison. Finally, 
at fifty-two, Handel suffered a para- 
lytic stroke from which he never 
fully recovered. 

On the night of August 21, 1741, 
after wandering aimlessly through 
the streets of London, Handel re- 
turned to his flat in Hanover Square, 
feeling in his heart the bitterness of 
utter defeat. Nothing mattered now, 
for he had lost faith in his own abil- 
ity. Mechanically going about his 
study to light the candles, he noticed 
a package on his desk. Beside it was 
an envelope addressed in a familiar 
hand. Charles Jennens, his librettist, 
it turned out, had sent him a com- 
pilation of Scriptural texts called 
Messiah. Jennens hoped that per- 
haps Handel would find in it an in- 
spiration for the new oratorio he 
had been planning. 

A wealthy, conceited dilettante, 
Jennens had been a devoted friend 


inspiring masterpiece once roused a storm 


of hate and bitterness which has 4 


never been equaled in musical history. 
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through the composer’s misfortunes 
and had written the librettos for his 
earlier oratorios, Saul and Israel in 
Egypt. Although Handel had only a 
meager knowledge of English, he 
knew that Jennens’ rhymes were 
faulty and amateurish. Not even the 
best music could redeem them. 

Wearily he opened the new manu- 
script and began to read: Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God. Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord; make straight in the desert a 
highway for your God... 

And the glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed, and all flesh shall see it 
together; for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it. 

No lumbering verses these, he 
marveled, but poetry of power and 
wondrous beauty. He read on: 

For behold, I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this 
day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord... 

Hallelujah! for the Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth. King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords; and He shall reign 
for ever and ever. Hallelujah!... 

And it was then that one of the 
great miracles of musical creation 
took place. Suddenly the harmonies 
of mighty choruses, the music of vio- 
lin and organ and trumpet flooded 
the barren mind and heart of George 
Frederick Handel. He reached for 
his pen and began to stab the notes 
onto paper. 

Night and day the music poured 
forth, always faster than the crippled 
fingers could capture the melodies 
and write them down. For three 
weeks Handel worked, in such a 
fever of intensity that afterward he 
was to confess: “Whether I was in 
my body or out of my body as I 
wrote it, I know not.” 

He slept at intervals, but never 
soundly—never out of hearing of the 
music that tormented him. His man- 
servant brought food from time to 
time, but usually returned to find 
the tray untouched. Peeping into the 
study, he would see Handel sitting 
motionless and staring into space, 








while tears dribbled down his face 
and fell upon the paper. More than 
once he discovered his master with 
his head on his arms, his giant frame 
racked with sobs. 

On September 14 he wrote the 
final note and autographed his work. 
The manuscript was a maze of notes, 
blots and fierce erasures that only 
the master himself could decipher. 
But it was the imperishable music 
of the Messiah. Emotionally and 
physically exhausted, Handel stum- 
bled to his bed and slept for seven- 
teen hours 

He awoke refreshed. He had writ- 
ten all the bitterness out of his heart 
and, miraculously, his creative power 
had been so restored by the ordeal 
that within a few days he was able 
to fling himself into the composition 
of a new oratorio, 

Handel could not bear the thought 
of submitting to a capricious society 
audience the sacred music that had 
been born of his own profound emo- 
tion. So at first he refused to present 
Messiah in London 


Tar raut he received from the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland an invi- 
tation to visit Dublin and perform 
some of his music for that “gener- 
ous and polite nation.” 

Handel accepted at once, and early 
in the winter he journeyed to Dublin, 
taking with him the oratorio and his 
own carefully selected soloists. The 
Messiah was saved until the very 
end of the season and, expecting the 
profits to be large, he announced 
that every penny would be used for 
the relief of men who had been im- 
prisoned for debt 

For weeks he trained instrument- 
alists and the choir of boys and men 
from Dublin’s two cathedrals. On 
April 13, 1742, in the Music Hall in 
Fishamble Street, a reverent and 
spellbound audience first heard the 
oratorio that today is loved through- 
out the world. The profits were more 
than $2000, and Handel, whose mis- 
fortunes had brought him within the 
shadow of a debtor’s prison, rejoiced 
that his music had been the means of 
freeing less fortunate men. 

Back in England, he waited almost 
a year before he had the courage to 
offer Messiah to the London public. 
Finally, he advertised a series of 
performances to be given in March 
of 1743 at Covent Garden Theater. 

Immediately his enemies launched 
a campaign of vilification that has 
had no parallel in musical history. 
Street urchins were hired to tear 
down his posters as fast as he could 
have them put up. To rob Handel of 


his audiences, society women organ- 
ized balls and private concerts on 
the oratorio nights and pointedly 
sent invitations to Handel’s faith- 
ful patrons. Theatergoers who could 
giggle over the lewd farces then cur- 
rent on the English stage raised 
hypocritical protests that Handel had 
profaned the Scripture by setting it 
to dramatic music. Bigots took up 
the cry. Branding the Messiah as 
sacrilegious, they tried to obtain an 
injunction against its performance 
on the grounds that Covent Garden 
was a place of worldly amusement! 
Clerics denounced the blasphemy of 
printing the word “Messiah” on a 
playbill, and until 1749 it was ad- 
vertised only as “A Sacred Oratorio.” 

In the face of all this opposition, 
Handel went ahead with his plans, 
but each of the three performances 
in 1743 was a flat failure. He pre- 
sented Messiah twice in 1745 and 
once again four years later, but with 
no more success. 

It is an odd fact that during the 
first eight years of its existence, the 
oratorio which today fills every 
church or auditorium in which it is 
sung was heard with chilling indif- 
ference. Genuine music-lovers must 
have appreciated the beauty of 
Messiah, but they were not numer- 
ous or powerful enough to overcome 
the pressure of bigotry and social 
ostracism 

If the gruff and sometimes ill-tem- 
pered Handel had been a less chari- 
table person at heart, the rejected 
oratorio might have perished. But 
Handel, although a bachelor, loved 
children. He was one of the gover- 
nors of London’s Foundling Hospital, 
an institution devoted to “the recep- 
tion, maintenance and education of 
exposed and deserted young chil- 
dren.” When wealthy sponsors of the 
hospital contributed funds for a 
chapel, Handel promptly donated a 
splendid organ and offered to dedi- 
cate it on May 1, 1750, with a special 
performance of his “Sacred Ora- 
torio.” 

The Foundling Hospital was a 
fashionable charity and on the day of 
the concert the chapel was crowded 
to its capacity of 1000. Many had to 
be turned away. Here in the solem- 
nity of the chapel the music made 
so profound an impression that Han- 
del was begged to repeat it. 

Scorned for eight years, Messiah 
suddenly 
loved oratorio—and the composer’s 
most profitable work. The Church 
endorsed it, and eventually it was 
performed in Westminster Abbey 
with full orchestra and a choir of 


became London’s _best- 


500 voices. To Handel it seemed 
especially fitting that the music he 
had written to glorify the birth of a 
Babe in a manger should be conse- 
crated to the welfare of homeless 
and unwanted infants. At least once 
a year, as long as he lived, he con- 
ducted Messiah for the Foundling 
Hospital, and from these concerts he 
contributed a total of more than 
$35,000. For many years after his 
death, Messiah was the favorite com- 
position for charities of all kinds. 
As one writer of the time reported, 
“It fostered the orphan, fed the hun- 
gry, clothed the naked and relieved 
suffering more than any single mu- 
sical production in any country in 
the world.” 

With the success of Messiah, Han- 
del’s star rose again. All his neglected 
compositions were brought out and 
London rediscovered her adopted 
genius. But Handel was old and 
broken in health. His eyesight was 
failing and while writing Jephtha 
(the oratorio containing a chorus 
significantly titled “How Dark, O 
Lord, Are Thy Ways”), Handel went 
blind. 

Despite the loss of his sight and 
his feeble health, Handel continued 
to compose and conduct. On April 6, 
1759—when he was seventy-four 
the aging genius was led to the or- 
gan at Covent Garden, and there he 
directed Messiah for the last time. 
At the end of the concert he col- 
lapsed and was taken to his rooms 
and put to bed. Handel knew that 
posters were already up announcing 
that the traditional performance of 
Messiah for the Foundling Hospital 
would take place in the chapel on 
May 3, “under the direction of the 
author.” But Handel knew he would 
not be present. 

“T should like to die on Good Fri- 
day,” he said, “in the hope of joining 
my Lord and Saviour on the day of 
His Resurrection.” And at midnight, 
as Good Friday passed into a new 
day, George Frederick Handel died. 


He was surep with pomp and 
ceremony in Westminster Abbey. On 
the appointed day, as Handel would 
have wished, the audience gathered 
in the chapel of his beloved orphan- 
age. There, under the direction of a 
trusted assistant, once again the im- 
mortal music proclaimed: 

For unto us a Child is born, unto 
us a Son is given; and the govern- 
ment shall be upon His shoulder; 
and His name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace. THE END 
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Willard M. 


Kiplinger has won 


fame and fortune explaining 


Washington trends 


for businessmen. He is 





| By LEWIS A. RILEY 


| VERY WEEK SOME 200,000 individ- 

kK uals in the United States and 
countries receive 
four-page letter that 
standards, the 


sixty-two foreign 
an_ identical, 
is, by a variety of 
outstanding phenomenon of modern- 
day correspondence. To these faithful 
readers, many of whom are successful 
businessmen, industrialists, lawyers, 
bankers and brokers, the first order 
of Monday morning business is the 
Kiplinger Washington Letter—with- 
out which many would feel a distinct 
sense of insecurity in a troubled and 
confusing world. 

In roughly 2100 breathless words 
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the Kiplinger Letter unravels the 
week’s economic and political news; 
analyzes and interprets it; and, more 
off predictions 


importantly, rattles 


future occurrences: a 


Presidential veto, a 


of a host of 
tax increase, a 
clothing price rise, a strike, a crisis 
in the Near East, 


weather. The average Kiplinger cli- 


next month's 
ent requires fifteen minutes to de- 
this 
reporting’ and thereafter, according 


voul fusillade of “interpretive 
to the Kiplinger legend, things hap- 
pen in a hurry. 

Orders 
front office. The wheels of industry 


rumble down from the 


speed up or slow down, depending 
upon Kiplinger’s analysis. Stocks 
are Other 


purchased. stocks are 













The world’s highest-paid reporter 


Long-dis- 


thrown on the market. 


with calls to 


word, there 


tance lines bristle 


branch managers. In a 
is prompt and withering reac ion to 
the “inside dope” from Kiplinger. 
One of the phenomenal features of 
the Kiplinger Washington Letter is 
that such legends are largely true. 
Willard Monroe though 
not the originator of the newslet- 


ter technique, is 


Kiplinger, 


nevertheless the 


acknowledged master of personal 
journalism. He is the world’s highest 
influential and most 


paid, most 


widely imitated reporter. In recent 
years Kiplinger’s renewal rate has 
seldom fallen below eighty-five per 
cent, and many a client who decides 
to save the $18-a-year subscription 
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rhis is Willard Monroe Kiplinger, the man who fathered a new type of journalism with his Washington Letter. 


price later repents, with more or less 
prodding from Kiplinger’s tireless 
promotion department. As one vas- 
cillating client in Indiana wrote, “An 
old friend’s weekly chat is not to be 
lightly 
ter assured me.” 
Such fidelity 


unappreciatively. At 


foregone, as one missed let- 


Kiplinger does not 
regard sixty- 
two, he is, by his own estimate, the 
hardest-working member of a team 
of eleven able editors who expend 
of effort in 


report to 


a tremendous amount 


compiling the weekly 


clients. Kiplinger’s organization is 
housed in a two-million-dollar “Edi- 
three blocks from 


Its luxurious ap- 


Building,” 
the White House 


pointments 


tors 


include a cafeteria with 
piped-in music for the 225-member 
garden, air 
bowling alleys and rec- 
reation rooms. But Kiplinger and his 
find time to utilize 
the latter facilities; they are simply 


Kiplinger clan, a_ roof 


raid shelter ” 


editors seldom 


14 


too busy researching and writing. 
On Monday while the 


customers are digesting one letter, 


mornings, 


the next is in conception before the 
fireplace in Kiplinger’s paneled office 
en an upper floor of the Editors’ 
Building. Here his reporters gather 
to chew over the major news of the 


with the lesser items 


that may blossom into big news. As 


week, along 
the week wears on, each Kiplinger 
man follows a set round of personal 
interviews with key figures in Wash- 


ington. They skip ordinary press 
conferences because these are time 
consuming and also because head- 


line news resulting from such con- 
ferences is quickly available on the 
press teletype. 

Although 
that Kiplinger drags much of his 
“inside dope” from the very top peo- 
ple in Washington, that is not always 


client assumes 


many a 


the case. Kiplinger reporters often 
find their best sources of information 


at the second level, career 


officials of government agencies who 


among 


are well informed and can speak off- 
the-record to a Kiplinger friend. 
Their superiors at, say, the cabinet 
level are reluctant to speak confi- 
dentially to anyone. 

As the contents of the week’s let- 
ter are thus accumulated, Kiplinger 
endless conferences 
among his When 
comes in with a hot tip that an im- 


presides ovel 


reporters. one 
pending strike will be called off, and 
another it that the strike will 
take place, there is a long and spir- 
ited debate that in the end demands 


has 


a decision from the final arbiter, 
Kiplinger himself. 
The climax to this heightening 


drama begins on Thursday morning 


when each reporter turns over a 
memorandum covering his Washing- 
ton beat to the chief. Then, locking 


himself in, Kiplinger sits down be- 


fore a twenty-year-old typewriter 
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Out of this building each day, Kiplinger’s re- 
porters hurry to keep appointments on the Wash- 
ington beat. The structure has bowling alleys, rec- 
reation rooms and a cafeteria with piped-in music. 


for two full days of labor. He begins 
“Dear Mac:” or “Dear Hugh:” to re- 
mind himself that the letter must be 
written, clearly and simply, to a typ- 
ical Ohio business friend. After that 
formality, Kiplinger begins stewing 
over an opening sentence that will 
rock his readers right out of their 
swivel chairs. He has been known 
to rewrite crucial sentences a dozen 
times and continue even then fret- 
ting over the feebleness of his punch. 

Kip’s editors review his letter for 
clearness and conciseness, and then 
it goes on a battery of high-speed 
presses which spin off the entire 
printing in a matter of hours, in 
time to have the letter in the mails 
Saturday and on the desks of clients 
Monday morning. 

Kiplinger has the utmost confi- 
dence in his editors, who have 
shared in the financial success of 
the Kiplinger venture to the extent 
of being among the highest-paid re- 
porters in the world. Some of them 
get $20,000 a year and up. But the 
final writing is Kiplinger’s job, and 
on the few occasions when he does 
not personally peck out the letter, 
he has an uncomfortable feeling that 
disaster may strike. Last winter he 
dragged himself off to Florida for 
three weeks, his first real vacation 
in more than a decade. Kiplinger 
turned fidgety toward the end of the 
vacation as the disaster sensation 
set in. His close friends could detect 
a trace of astonishment, if not dis- 
comfort, when he returned to Wash- 
ington to find the Editors’ Building 
still standing and the Kiplinger op- 
eration meshing perfectly in his 
absence. 

Kiplinger spends his week ends 
with his wife and daughter, Bonnie 
Susan, on his fifteen-acre farm in 
Bethesda, Maryland. The Kiplingers 
eschew Washington social life partly 
for professional reasons (“Cocktail- 
»arty gossip is intriguing but unre- 
liable,’ observes Kiplinger) and 
partly because they prefer a quiet 
life after dark. If Kip is not lament- 
ing what he regards as the obvi- 
ous imperfections of his last letter, 
he is despairing of the crabgrass 
that blights his lawn. A friend re- 
marked recently, “Kip is the world’s 
leading nontechnical authority on 
weed killers. He’s tried all of them 
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plus a few he’s concocted himself, 
but crabgrass still haunts him.” 

Kiplinger’s letter-writing style has 
been the subject of earnest, and fre- 
quently exasperated, analysis. “Kip- 
lingerese” has grayed the hair of 
certain purists, yet it has been 
imitated by hundreds of magazines 
which have adopted for “newsletter” 
pages the familiar Kiplinger format: 
underlining, extensive capitalization 
and sentences shredded with dots. 
Kiplinger not only defends his gram- 
matical aberrations on grounds of 
readability, he is plainly proud of 
them. He once told his readers in 
splendid Kiplingerese, “Note how 
easy it is to read, how smoothly the 
language flows. See any big words 
or involved sentences? Any gobble- 
dygook? Any legal jargon? These 
have been left behind in the polish- 
ing....That kind of writing takes 
mental sweat.” 

More than one critic has con- 





tended that any careful reader of 
newspapers and newsmagazines 
would probably pass a current events 
test with a score equalling that of 
a Kiplinger client. While the point 
could be argued at length, Kiplinger 
has only to point to his steadily 
swelling circulation list. Doubtless 
the customers would not be coming 
back year after year, $18 in hand, 
if they didn’t think they were get- 
ting their money’s worth. And even 
his critics must concede that Kip- 
linger originated a form of editorial 
objectivity interpreting economic 
news for a specialized audience 
that is perhaps his major contribu- 
tion to journalism. Following his 
lead, a number of competing publi- 
cations have been developed to serve 
special interest groups. 

Kiplinger’s forecasts have, by his 
own arithmetic, been right four out 
of five times. The odd ones, how- 
ever, have been grievous upon occa- 
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ion. Kiplinger correctly predicted 
the Marshall Plan well in advance of 
its adoption, that the Taft-Hartley 
law would not be repealed, but that 
the tax on would be, 
that price not be 
tightened, that installment and mort- 


colored oleo 


controls would 
gage terms would be eased and that 
metals would become more plentiful. 
The Kiplinger crystal ball clouded, 
however, on two of last year’s news 
developments. Kiplinge 
bring himself to believe that a steel 
predicted 


could not 


strike would occur. He 
against such an eventuality through- 
out the early months of 1952. And as 
early as Kiplinger was 
telling hi that a 


Korea was virtually assured, adding 


Feb uary, 


clients truce in 


and Vermont stayed in the Republi- 
can fold. That, however, was a mere 
surface bruise compared with the 
block-buster that shook Kiplinger- 
dom twelve years later. In 1948 Kip- 
linger marched confidently in the 
ranks of distinguished editors, econ- 
omists and political prophets who 
were dead sure that Governor Dewey 
would defeat Harry Truman. Kip- 
linger, in fact, had Dewey in for two 
terms. 

The Friday after the election, Kip- 
linger grimly typed out an apology 
to the faithful. It was, he conceded, a 
“magnitudinous boner” and the sar- 
castic mail that had flooded in 
well deserved. It was Kiplinger at 
his folksy best, and doubtless his 
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There's a lot of discussion among top editors before a Kiplinger 


Letter goes to press. The talk may be over the way a 


phrase runs or a word fits. Trivial? Not to good editors who know that 


polishing results in greater accuracy and readability. 


in the next breath that they need 
fear no business slump as a result. 
Such dark spots on the Kiplinger 
escutcheon have never sent the cus- 
tomers running for the exits. As 
Kiplinger puts it, “Sure, the letters 
make mistakes. Who doesn’t? It’s the 
batting average that counts.” 
However true, Kiplinger’s batting 
average has dropped in some elec- 
tion years. Early in the 1936 campaign 


Kiplinger predicted that Landon 
would give Franklin Roosevelt a 
neck-and-neck run for the Presi- 


dency—a year in which only Maine 
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saved many a 
have chucked 


honest 
customer who might 
Kiplinger had he attempted to wig- 
gle out of an awkward position. 
Such melancholy moments have 
never seriously dulled the luster of 
a dream that took shape one Sep- 
tember night thirty years ago. As 
long as he can remember, Willard 


repentance 


Kiplinger has wanted to be a news- 
man. After graduating from Ohio 
State University, Kiplinger went to 
work as a cub reporter for the Ohio 
State Journal, later spent two years 
on the Columbus bureau of the As- 


sociated Press and in 1916 switched 
to AP’s Washington bureau as a 
financial and economics reporter. 
This experience plus a subsequent 
stint as Washington economics re- 
porter for a New York bank con- 
vinced Kiplinger that businessmen 
needed a straightforward report on 
the really important news from 
Washington. One night in 1923 he 
stayed late in his office and pecked 
out the first page-long Kiplinger 
Washington Letter. There’s just one 
copy in existence today. The letter, 
which warned of the decline of the 
French franc, the possibility of a 
German loan to revive the mark, and 
demands for government regulation 
of the industry, was mimeo- 
graphed by Kiplinger himself and 
mailed “with misgivings” to several 
hundred businessmen. 

With a $1000 loan plus the income 
from free-lance Kiplinger 
scraped through a decade that saw 
the letter break even, but go little 
beyond that point. It was really the 
Roosevelt Administration with its 
vast increase in government regula- 
tion over business that gave the Kip- 
linger institution its biggest dose of 
prosperity. Since the thirties, the 
letter, along with Kiplinger’s 
lesser properties, biweekly tax and 
agricultural letters, has been grow- 
ing steadily. 

Despite his phenomenal success, 
Kip is still one of the most modest 


coal 


writing, 


two 


and friendly men you could meet 
anywhere these days. In fact, out- 
casters and down-in-the-luck folks 
have a special fascination for Kip- 


linger. He once befriended a burglar, 
just returning from a _ penitentiary 
stretch, and subsequently extracted 
from this practitioner such a wealth 
of trade dope that Kiplinger 
moved to write a magazine 
explaining how to be a _ successful 
second-story man. Kip turned over 


was 


article 


the income from the article to his 
new friend and later, satisfied with 
his reformation, put the man to work 
in the Kiplinger organization, where, 
among other duties, he carried the 
daily receipts to the bank. When the 
man died a few years ago, practically 
the entire Kiplinger organization at- 
tended the funeral. 

That success produced a fortune 
no sane newspaperman would dream 
of is of rather minor importance to 
the Washington oracle. If Kiplinger 
had been interested in money alone, 
he could have retired years ago, but 
he plugs along pouring out “meutal 
sweat” because, as Willard Kipiinger 
once said, he “can’t live without 
writing.” THE END 
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Some say we're losing the genius 


for improvisation which helped make America great. 


Don’t you believe 


ingenuity UN 


By HAROLD HELFER 


MEMPHIS FATHER evolved this 
Be method of keeping his young 
daughter from wading into deep wa- 
ter when he is fishing: He marks 
both her legs with charcoal just 
above the knees. She knows that 
when the water reaches those marks 
that’s as far as she can go. 

When one of the sows of Henry 
Cooke of Windsor, North Carolina 
had fourteen pigs and another had 
six, he figured a way to even up 
matters without making either 
mother angry. He sprayed all the 
pigs with kerosene so that neither 
sow could tell its own by sniffing. 
Then he placed ten pigs with each 
SOW. 

In Brazil, Indiana, a factory work- 
er was broken of his habit of taking 
hard-boiled eggs from his lunch box 
and cracking them on his forehead. 
Fellow workers substituted a raw 
egg one day. 

Now what do these three things 
have in common? Nothing really, 
except they show that American in- 
genuity is not really dying out, as 
some prophets of doom keep in- 
sisting. 

Take, for instance, how a New 
York tenant finally won his cold 
war with his landlord. The landlord 
simply wouldn’t send up enough 
heat. So the tenant attached a ther- 
mostat in his fourth-floor apartment 
to a record player with a loudspeaker 
which was tuned into a dumbwaiter 
shaft. The hookup was arranged so 
that every time the heat dropped 
below sixty-five degrees, the follow- 
ing recording, which began by call- 
ing out the landlord’s name, blared 
down the shaft to the landlord’s 
apartment: 

“Under section 225 of the Sanitary 
Code a landlord who does not pro- 
vide sixty-five-degrees heat when 
the outside temperature falls below 
sixty-five degrees is liable to a $500 
fine or a year in jail. The tempera- 
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ture in this apartment is now below 
sixty-five degrees.” 

The ingenious tenant soon won 
out. 

And then there’s the Clarksburg, 
Massachusetts man who found a 
way to get his winter’s supply of 
wood for nothing—and actually got 
paid for it! 

First he went to work for a road 
construction company at $1.34 an 
hour. He got permission to take 
some of the trees being felled for 
the highway. Working at night, he 
managed to lug home enough wood 
for the season and after he had all 
the wood he needed, the man quit. 
His pay amounted to twenty-one 
dollars. 

There’s proof that Americans can 
be beautiful and still be ingenious. 
Attractive Carolyn Howard of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, having lost an 
election bet, was faced with the 
prospect of eating the front page of 
the local paper. So what did she do? 
She burned the page and crumpled 
the ashes into a cup of coffee. 

Sometimes its just a twist that’s 
been the difference between dol- 
drums and success in business. For 
instance, when Mrs. E. G. Beene, 
Centerville, Mississippi, started col- 
lecting miniature horses, her antique 
business was terrible. But since she 
mounted a horse’s skeleton equipped 
with an ancient saddle in her yard, 
business has been booming. 


LIMITED 





A drugstore in Arcola, Illinois has 
perked up its business with thi: 
customer-catching idea: On some 
shelves behind the fountain are kept 
individual coffee cups for its patrons 
with the person’s name on it. Each 
patron always gets his own cup. No 
one else ever uses it. 

When the Mount Zion Baptist 
Church in Pratts Community, Mis- 
sissippi ran into a financial snag, the 
members planted a sixteen-acre cot- 
ton patch and soon had enough bales 
harvested to pay off the $2900 mort- 
gage. 

In Atlanta, Georgia some men 
have been getting cards that read: 
“Dear Joe (or whatever the man’s 
first name might be), I will be in 
Savannah next week end. Call me 
at (a phone number is listed). Love, 
Mary.” It is, of course, very hard 
for any male to resist calling the 
number—which turns out to be a 
store to whom the man owes money 
and with whom he has been avoid- 
ing contact. 

At Sun Valley, Idaho a ski shop 
has had its business jump by offer- 
ing this additional service: The store 
clerks break in the new ski boots 
bought by customers by wearing the 
shoes for three days. 

A sheep rancher near Salt Lake 
City ordered a supply of nose drops 
for his ewes. The reason: Ordinarily 
a ewe will nurse only her own lambs. 
But with drops in their noses the 
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lamb trom an- 


and 


tell 


will 


ewes can't one 


other and accept 
orphan lambs. 

A Traverse City, Michigan man 
has opened to the public a well- 
stocked trout stream on his prop- 
erty. Each angler pay the 
owner ten cents per inch for every 
fish caught. He expects to take in 
$5000 at the end of a year. 

Parking is quite a problem for 
stores. A downtown Cleveland ap- 
pliance firm has solved it by open- 
permits its 


has to 


cus- 
right 
store in 


ing a store which 


tomers to drive their cars 
inside! And a_ grocery 
Philadelphia provides customers with 
a free bus ticket on all purchases 
above five dollars. 

A Kansas City theater 
has spurred his popcorn business by 
whetting the appetites of his patrons. 
He pipes the sound of popping pop- 
corn into the lobby of his theater. 

Work crews of the phone com- 
pany in Colorado have been busy 
nailing chunks of salt to the phone 
poles. Squirrels now gnaw the salt 
the mineral-containing 
phone cables. 


manager 


instead of 


St. Louis burglars who stole a safe 
containing $500 from a dry-cleaning 
the owner and 


concern, called up 


mother 


son, editor of The Oglethorpe Echo 
of Lexington, Georgia. He figured 
out how to put out a newspaper and 
take a vacation too. He simply got 
out an edition in which he published 
all the pictures that the paper had 
run during the preceding year. He 
didn’t even bother with captions be- 
cause “everybody knows everybody 
anyway.” The edition turned out to 
be such a success that he plans to 
do this every year now. 

During the filming of a recent 
movie, Director David Butler had to 
cope with an odd problem: When- 
ever Doris Day put her pretty face 
near Ray Bolger while they danced, 
sparks leaped from nose to nose! 
The static electricity was caused by 
unusual weather conditions, and 
Director Butler solved the problem 
by ordering the dancers into rubber 
shoes and shooting close-ups. 

In North Dakota, biologists have 
evolved this method of catching 
grouse: They tramp about until they 
flush a bird, causing it to fly to a 
tree. Then, as they focus a strong 
flashlight beam on the grouse, the 
biologists shake the tree back and 
forth. The bird becomes dizzy and 
falls into an outstretched net. 

Clifford W. Gehrum of Canton, 






































asked for the combination. He 
obliged. In that way the burglars 
were able to open the safe without 
damaging it. 

Sometimes it is a sense of personal 
satisfaction rather than strictly a 
business motive that inspires a bit 
of American ingenuity. For example, 
there’s the farmer near Lincoln, 
Nebraska who, fed up with raids on 
his melon patch, planted Colorado 
citron, which looks like melon but 
tastes like bile. 

When it comes to tricks of the 
trade you have to take your hat off 
to a certain Texas League umpire. 
When disgruntled players direct 
their oratory at him, he just turns 
off his hearing aid. 

Then there’s Henry Wallace Ama- 





Ohio has developed his own pecu- 
liar method of fighting communism. 
He appears at dinners and gather- 
ings, ostensibly as a speaker along 
traditional lines. Then, while his au- 
dience listens in shocked silence, he 
tears into the capitalistic system, 
winding up his fiery talk with “and 
that’s why I’m a Communist.” This 
invariably causes an uproar—which 
is the exact mood he wants before 
beginning the second half of his lec- 
ture, in which he tells how to combat 
the Communist line. 

As might be expected, American 
ingenuity showed up in Korea. Cap- 
tain Raymond H. Derouin slept near 
the Korean front on an air-filled 
mattress. When the enemy fire got 
close during the night, he just pulled 


the plug out of the mattress. “A fel- 
low,” he explains, “can’t get too close 
to the ground sometimes.” 

Just in case you're still thinking 
that ingenuity is on the wane, con- 
sider the case of Billy M. Aven, a 
Memphis paraplegic, who mows his 
lawn with ease in spite of paralysis. 
He simply hooked a sickle under his 
wheel chair, which he operates by a 
small motor. 

A prosaic washboard is used by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra to 
produce the final flourish of Stravin- 











sky’s Rite of Spring. One of the per- 
cussion men of the orchestra runs 
his fingers swiftly across the ridges 
to create a glissando effect. 

Duke University students of 
finance and investment get 
money to practice with. The school 
has donated $20,000 for this purpose, 
with the students having sole control 
of how they invest it. Half of the 
earnings go into the Community 
Chest, and the other half back into 
the fund. 

Ordered by his physician to give 
up cigars, Emil Sick, a Seattle, 
Washington brewer and_ baseball 
club owner, manages to obey his 
doctor and still keep a cigar in his 
mouth. He’s had a stogie made out 
of rubber. 

Any lingering doubt about the 
irrepressibility of American ingenu- 
ity ought to be removed by taking 
note of an occurrence at Marlbor- 
ough, Connecticut, where Peter 
Iselib has triumphed over an owl, 
the very symbol of wisdom. His un- 
usual pet kept him awake all night 
until he took the initiative. Iselib 
now keeps his pet awake all day by 
putting its cage in a bright spot and 
shaking it whenever the bird starts 
to doze. When night comes, the tired 
owl falls asleep. So does the ingen- 
ious Mr. Iselib. THE END 


real 
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A blizzard had clogged the 








streets of Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 


Then Kiwanis went into action. 


peration Sno-go 


By H. D. ALEXANDER 









Past President Lowell Schearer, above, directs a 


final phase of the Steamboat Springs club’s 






unusual project. Left, banks of snow piled up 






by highway clearance crews narrow the street. 






Hard-working Kiwanians removed the obstructions. 
























N A TOWN where there is an average annual snowfall totaling twenty 
| feet, the problem of where to put the fluffy stuff sometimes becomes 
acute. Such is the case in Steamboat Springs, Colorado, where the 
Kiwanis club went into action after a blizzard had clogged the streets. 
Kiwanians directed removal of thousands of tons of snow over a holi- 
day week end which gave many of the club members the extra day to 
work on the project. With the solicitation of little other help besides 
power equipment, the service clubbers were able to move the snow 
rapidly from the streets. 

It, was something new in Steamboat Springs. But when a Kiwanis 
committee called on the merchants and businessmen, the service 
clubbers met with an enthusiastic response. Spurred by such encour- 
agement, another committee began the task of lining up equipment. 
Here again, complete cooperation was received. A fleet of trucks was 
loaned, and club members had the use of a rotary Sno-Go belonging 
to the county. Several power loaders and jeeps with snow plows were 
borrowed to clear the side streets and to do miscellaneous clean-up 
work. 

When the Kiwanians really got going, a ten-to-fourteen-ton load of 
snow was hauled away every eight minutes! The snow was dumped 
onto a river bank and the city-owned bulldozer pushed it onto the ice. 

The club first offered to do the work for each property owner for 
seventy-five cents per front foot, but the job moved so swiftly that 
the Kiwanians cut their price to sixty cents. The club’s only expense 
was fuel for the machines and day wages for drivers, and so Steamboat packed snow is moved easily by the fast- 
Springs Kiwanians netted a neat profit from the job. THE END working rotary machine called a “Sno-Go.” 








Middle, dump tractors haul two loads of 
snow up to the truck owned by Kiwanian 
Sam A. Ramsay. Above, a mountain of hard- 
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1): YoU LIVE in a Christmas carol 
city? If the answer is ‘‘No,”’ 
wouldn’t you like to help change it 
to “Yes”? It will take careful plan- 
ning and plenty of work, but the re- 
the community- 


spirit 


sulting spread of 


wide Christmas will be well 
worth all your effort. 

With twentieth-century modifica- 
tions, Christmas caroling, copied from 


the wandering Christmas waits of 
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DOROTHY CLEAVELAND SALISBURY 


You can make your community one of 


— CHRIST 
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fal 


the Middle Ages, has recently sprung 
to renewed life in various cities and 
towns. Developing spontaneously and 
independently in such far-separated 
localities as northern New York and 
Texas, Illinois and Alabama, the idea 
has snowballed in the last ten or fif- 
teen years till now hundreds of com- 
munities are enjoying the friendly 
and heart-warming custom. 

Homesick thrill 


travelers with a 


In 
enough to have carolers such as these, residents 


nostalgic feeling as they hear the 
carolers in hotel lobbies and in the 
waiting railroad and bus 
stations. In homes, hospitals and in- 


rooms of 


stitutions, old folks and _ invalids 
watch for the carolers with the 
eagerness of children looking for 
Santa Claus. 


Salvation Army musicians, tend- 
their kettles on the street 
ners, catch up the songs being sung 


ing cor- 


by the carolers and carry on with 


their instruments and voices. Be- 


sotted 
their shoulders and stepped off with 


derelicts have straightened 
new light in their eyes to the music 
of Christmastime. 

Hearing the carolers coming along 
her street, a young mother in one 
village got children 
and caps to stand in the open door- 
listening. As _ the 


came to 


her into coats 
way strains of 
“Peace on earth them 
over the still, cold air, the little girl 
whispered, “Mama, is it angels?” 
“Yes, I think they’re a kind of 
angel,” replied the mother, voicing 
the community’s general reaction. 
Carol singing has been developed 


on the grand scale in St. Louis, 
Missouri, which has earned the 
sobriquet “The Christmas Carol 
Capital.” From small beginnings 


forty years ago, the movement has 
grown till now some 40,000 singers 
take part The 
city and surrounding areas are filled 
with music for the 
Christmas. Special groups of singers 
and 
tions, restaurants, department-store 
tearooms, hospitals and institutional 


each season. whole 


week before 


visit hotels, railroad bus sta- 


homes. Then, on Christmas Eve, 
2500 groups, made up of all ages 


from elementary school pupils to re- 
tired businessmen and grandmoth- 
ers, cover the city, block by block. 

The little city of Opelika, Ala- 
bama, inspired by the example of 
a few sporadic groups of carolers, 
brought together 250 singers in more 
than thirty groups in its first season 
of organized community caroling. 
The singers were amazed at the en- 
thusiastic reception they received. 
Little children, pajama-clad, waited 
in windows to listen. At many homes 
cookies or candies, even hot coffee 
and wassail, were offered to the 
singers. And often the 
joined in the singing. 

A local girls’ club was the nucleus 


listeners 


those neighborhoods that are fortunate 


listening pleasure right on their door- 


steps each Christmas. No community should be 


without carolers during the Yuletide. Is yours? 
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about which a Christmas carol pro- 
gram developed in one Nebraska 
community. The girls had a wonder- 
ful time and Christmas took on a new 
meaning for them. 

Gouverneur, in upstate New York, 
reverses the usual caroling pro- 
cedure. There a chorus of carolers 
made up of all the church choirs and 
music clubs presents a Christmas 
carol concert in the largest audi- 
torium in the community. 

The experiences of these and other 
Christmas choral groups have been 
used by the National Christmas 
Carol Association, 418 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, as the basis for 
the following suggestions: 
> Enlist the help of all organizations 
—churches, youth groups, schools, 
service clubs and music organiza- 
tions—as well as individuals in your 
community. 
> Get the support of local news- 
papers, radio and TV stations. They 
can help tremendously by publicizing 
the program, both in the organization 
period and when caroling time 
comes. Through them your invita- 
tions to participate will reach prac- 
tically everyone in the community. 
With their help you can also learn 
the whereabouts of shut-ins and in- 
stitutions where the carolers would 
be especially welcome. 

» Pian specific routes for each group 
of singers. There should be no over- 
lapping, nor should any part of your 
town be overlooked. Four or five 
blocks is a good average territory 
for each group if you are covering 
the city on foot. 
> Divide the singers into groups 
based on the location of their homes 
so far as possible. In this way no one 
will have too far to walk on a cold 
night. Ten to twenty make an ideal 
strolling group. 
>» Select easy meeting places for the 
various groups and see that each has 
at least one lantern or flashlight. 
>» If your groups are made up largely 
through the organizations to which 
the singers belong, suggest that each 
singer invite a nonmember friend. 
This brings in people who would 
otherwise have no chance to sing. 
There is no better way for new- 
comers to your city to get acquainted 
and feel a part of the community! 
> Where there are children in the 
groups, each leader should be a re- 
sponsible adult who understands 
children and knows how to control 
their rambunctious energy. Do not 
use children below the fourth grade. 
> Furnish each leader with the list 
of his or her carolers, the route and 
( see CAROL CITIES page 46) 
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MIDISGER 


By VIRGINIA BRASIER 


His heart is like a field full of wheat, 

It is like a supply of ripe grain. 

Every Sunday over again his congregation 

Is supplied from the yield. 

Some take pleasure in the wheat for its beauty, 
Some make of it a spiritual bread— 

And are fed. 

Surely, somewhere his excellent seed falling unseen 
Sprouts small and green 


Against a future need. 
















The control of teen-age lawlessness depends largely upon the adult public. which 


must try to understand why kids become wanton destroyers of property. 


part two 


vandalism: 


a community challenge 





| OSS FROM FIRE, earthquake, train 
4 and plane wrecks, highway ac- 
cidents—these are the commonplaces, 
the frequent unavoidable. Modern 
man has learned to live with these 





By 
J. ALVIN 
KUGELMASS 


losses and to accept them as the 








normal hazards of living. 
But vandalism is another matter 












Against this new form of hazard, 
there wells a terrible anger at the 
waste, at the heedless and profitless 
destruction. 

Take the havoc wrought this past 
September in the town of Prospect 
Park, New Jersey. There, two youths, 




















aged fourteen and fifteen, invaded 
the public school and ransacked the 
interiors of seven classrooms. The 
vandals upended bookcases, turned 
over desks, broke sewing machines 
and typewriters, ripped up text- 
broke crayons, pencils and 
rulers and smeared walls and floors 
with ink and paint. 

Because of the gutted interior, the 
school’s for the fall term 
was delayed a week. Simple damage 

in terms of dollars and cents, aside 
from the caused 
hundreds of pupils and teachers 
was about $5000. Why did the two 
boys do this? They did not know, 
they told Edwin C. Jennings, Jr., 
president the local board of 


books, 


opening 


inconvenience to 


of 
education. 
The board met in emergency ses- 
sion, aghast at the wreckage, and 
immediately voted a program of pre- 
They equipped 
the town’s only public grade school 
with expensive floodlights, and locks 


ventive measures. 


were placed on all classroom doors. 
A barbed in- 
stalled on the roof of a passageway 


wire fence has been 


connecting two parts of the school 
building. 

at similar reckless dev- 
astation, many other communities 
have instituted preventive programs. 
In East Meadow, Long Island, for 


Appalled 





example, Edward J. McCleary, su- 
perintendent of schools, warned all 
parents in the district that a night 
watchman had been deputized by the 
sheriff to make and _ that 
teen-age vandals would be prose- 
cuted to the full extent of the law. 
These stern measures followed a 
long history of vandalism at school 
property, the cost of which ran into 
the of thousands dollars 
annually. 

“Last week,” Superintendent Mc- 
Cleary wrote the parents, “the situ- 
ation was brought to a head when 
the fire department had to be called 
in to extinguish a blaze set by chil- 
dren.” 

In New York City, the Park As- 
sociation reports damages by vandals 
amounting to about $500,000 a year. 
Experts have 
mended preventive measures before 
going ahead to try to instill com- 
munity responsibility in the chil- 
dren. Frank V. Faulhaber, an expert 
in park planning, recommended 
‘“damage-proof” equipment in parks. 
While such equipment is expensive 


arrests 


tens of 


here also recom- 


involving greater use of concrete, 
barbed fences, guards about 
light bulbs and indestructible walls 
Faulhaber said the ini- 
would be far more 
than the eventual 


wire 


in restrooms 
tial 
nomical 


cost eco- 


repairs 















































and replacements for ordinary equip- 
ment. Faulhaber suggests that parks 
and schools be furnished with spe- 
cial poles and wall panels where 
“those so inclined can chop, destroy 
and hack away to their hearts’ con- 
tent.’ Such methods, he says, have 
been tried with more or less success 
in various localities. He also urges 
that culprits be set to work repair- 
ing or restoring, wherever possible, 
the damage they have wrought. 

In Schenectady, New York, Police 
Judge Morris Marshall Cohn has the 
same idea. Four teen-aged boys who 
had smashed three see-saws in the 
city’s park were sentenced to a week 
of work in the parks. He also fined 
them $68. 

Faulhaber also favors penalizing 
parents of vandals. He supports the 
antivandal bill which has twice been 
defeated by the New York City 
Council by a tie vote. The bill would 
fine parents for the vandalistic acts 
of their children. Commenting on 
the defeat of the bill, The New York 
editorialized: “Those who 
have opposed this bill and those who 
have lobbied against it now have 
the responsibility to prove that they 
better way to van- 


Times 


have a reduce 
dalism. 

“When a boy breaks a window in 
a neighbor’s house. most parents 
expect to pay for it and to have a 
talk with the boy, that brings home 
to the primary obligation to 
respect the rights and property of 
others. We wait with interest to see 
what results are produced by some 
‘better’ substitute for this old-fash- 
ioned remedy. Or is there something 
better?” 


him 


There 


communities 


Apparentty there is. 
campaigns many 
which go directly to the source of 


are 
in 


vandalism—the children themselves 
and try to divert the destructive 
bent to more civilized pursuits. 


Probably no community has com- 
pletely solved the vandalism prob- 
lem, but those which 
utilized community projects to orient 
the children can often point to a 
lessening volume of depredations. 
Interestingly, many of the van- 
dals in Elizabeth were the kids from 
the better homes. According to Dr. 
Herbert A. Bloch, chairman of the 
Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology at St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, there has been a vertical rise 
in the incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency among the children of the 
middle class, especially in the homes 
of the “new middle class,” those who 
have found a good measure of pros- 


areas have 



















perity during the past twelve years. 
In perhaps hundreds of commu- 
nities the it has been 


found that the best palliatives con- 


across nation 

t of concerted community projects 
among the children of 
example, in Po- 
shot-rod 
buildings 


the so-called 
Liddle class Fo! 
drivers 
and 


California, 
ver damaging cars 
re hvdrants 
ing against plate-glass windows and 


And when night 


They enjoyed smash- 


tnen speeding away 

fell the would expend their excess 

en i b anging the town and 
i i} T ry na ¢ 

Ix cooperation with civic clubs 

ind the local school administration, 
abandoned airfield was taken 


| 


1 used 10 


over ana 
cal puper\ 


also arranged and vandalism in Po- 


testing hopped-up 


ised hot-rod races were 


mona fell to a nev low—almost nil 

ina period of two month Not only 
did the kid have a place all thei 
own for their hobby but they came 
into contact with civic leaders and 
the police whom they found to be 
“good Joes.” With proper guidance 


the kids quickly learned the value 


developed a sense 
responsibility. [See The Ki- 


fo. September 1953, 


ot property and 


ot civic 


Maaa ine 


Wai 
page 16, “The Truth About Hot- 
Rodding.” | 

While the reasons for vandalism 
remain about the same from com- 
munity to community, the steps 


taken to abate it take different forms 
depending upon the locale. 

In Philadelphia, supervised foot- 
ball and other activities helped city 


officials reduce vandalism. 


In New Westminster, British Co- 
lumbia, the local civic groups used 


music and band clubs to abate juve- 
which the 
vandalism. In 


nile delinquency, took 
form of sustained 
Eagle River, Wisconsin, where Hal- 
loween had turned from an innocent 
day of costume and merriment into 
a carnival of teen-age savagery 
against shop windows, schools, signs, 
private homes and public buildings, 
a window display contest organized 


by businessmen not only won en- 


thusiasm among the kids but actu- 
ally turned them into 
groups against other youngsters bent 
on destruction. In Arlington Heights, 
Illinois, a Junior Olympics was set 
up every fall to meet the challenge 
of “back to school” vandals. Indoor 
and outdoor sports of every variety 
became an annual event. In Tula- 
rosa, New Mexico, a kids’ rodeo was 
organized to offset vandalism. More 
than 100 youngsters participate in 
calf roping, calf riding, barrel races, 


vigilante 


best-dressed cowboy and cowsgirl, 
and riding. Training and preparation 
keep the kids busy and excited. 

The Bronx Zoo, like other public 
places, suffers from vandalism. A 
close study revealed that those areas 
at the zoo which were badly kept 


For 


example, a pool in which turtles and 


seemed to invite depredations 


alligators were exhibited was made 


water 


] 
ugly 


of plain concrete with 
This 


of dollars a 


pipes visible. area cost thou- 


sands year in repairs. 


uD , 
One day we work and 


went to 


put in attractive rocks, covered the 


ugly and planted pleasant 
borders with ivy and plants,” 
Dr. Fairfield Osborn, president of the 
New York Zoological Society. A near 
What had 


for some 


pipes 


recalls 


miracle was achieved 


been a dumping ground 
60,000 persons a day and an invita- 
tion for vandals, suddenly became a 
respected and beautiful place. Van- 
dalism shrank to almost nothing 
This 


both adults and children will 
well in 


would seem to indicate that 


tread 


softly and behave face of 


beauty. When places are cleaned up 
and beautified, the human spirit, no 
heedless, will hesitate 


matter how 


before instituting destruction 
It would thus be part of a well- 
restore and 


balanced program to 


beautify and clean up community 
areas where destruction is most rife. 
This has also been the experience of 
the Denver Board of Education, sev- 
city halls and 


big 


eral churches and 


community halls in cities and 
small. 


One of 


set up by 


the most signal programs 


evel community In 


the country, and it is one that may 


any 


serve as a model for an area of any 
size, took place recently in Massa- 
chusetts. 

By Sepremser of 1952, the citi- 


zenry of Jamaica Plain, a section of 
Boston, was fed up. For seven years 
vandalism had the point 


where it had become a major item 


grown to 


on the taxpayers’ budget. Aside from 
the toll on private property and on 
unreported daily and nightly depre- 
dations, the glass replacements in the 
public schools of the City of Boston 
alone in the year 1952 had come 
to almost $70,000. The Boston Edi- 
son Company reported that break- 


age of its street lamps cost the 
company some $36,000. The transit 
lines said that it cost them more 
than $25,000 to effect repairs on 


damages to busses and trolleys. The 
phone company reported an expen- 
diture that year of $12,000. All told, 
it was estimated that Boston vandals 


had cost the community easily about 
a half million dollars for the year 
1952. Worse, figures supplied by vari- 
ous agencies and public utilities 
showed that the figure was steadily 
advancing. Jamaica Plain was par- 
ticularly notorious. Not a rich, not a 
poor community, it enjoyed all the 
advantages of a good suburb of a 
large American city. 

The Civic Association of 
Plain held a special meeting to see 
what could be While it 
agreed that no more than two 
cent of the teen-agers in town were 


Jamaica 
done. was 
per 


responsible, it was felt that the time 
had come to do something about it. 
Homeowners were sickened and 
furious, shopkeepers were helpless 
and taxpayers were concerned about 
what their children were doing and 
the press was full of stories. Some- 


thing had to be done and done fast. 


Tu ASSOCIATION petitioned the su- 
perintendent of the Boston public 
school system to appoint a commit- 
vandalism. Kiwanian 
chairman of this 
Committee on 


tee to combat 
John B. Casey, 
year’s International 


named 


Vocational Guidance, was 
chairman of the group. He went 
afield to enlist religious, political 


and social leaders. He got the help 
of a juvenile court judge, a head of 
the PTA, an editor, the New 
England governor of Kiwanis, a 
junior high school principal, an ele- 


local 


mentary school principal, a head of 
a disciplinary school, an art director 
of the Boston public school system, 
the deputy superintendent of the 
police, the director of the Juvenile 
Adjustment Department, 
ministers and rabbis. 
After a_ preliminary 
course of action was laid down. Bos- 


priests, 
meeting, a 


ton newspapers were contacted and 
they pledged cooperation. Local ra- 
dio and television stations also 
promised to chip in services. Casey 
obtained permission from all school 
principals to use school communica- 
tions such as school papers and as- 
semblies. Teachers were enlisted 
and pledged their support. The art 
director began a poster campaign 
which pointed up the evils of van- 
dalism. The radio and_ television 
stations also began to tell of what 
happens to the community when 
vandals go to work. The stations 
maintained a daily spot news report 
on the vandalisms of the day and 
what they meant in terms of dollars 
and cents—and human distress. Too, 
what the vandalisms cost the parents 
of the vandals—and what was in store 
(see VANDALISM page 46) 
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Whenever Chicago 
police suspect arson, 
they call on Detectives 
Frank Grady and Drew 
Brown, two of the 
country’s top experts 


on the subject. 


By W. T. BRANNON 


THEY 
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FIGHT FIREBUG 


i pwr WAS NO apparent motive for 
the hallway fires that had caused 
$30,000 damage in six northside Chi- 
cago apartment buildings. Extensive 
questioning of the tenants and own- 
ers turned up no good reason, such 
as a desire for revenge or a scheme 
to collect the insurance money. 

Detectives Frank Grady and Drew 
Brown, who have worked together 
as a headquarters team for the past 
eleven years, concluded the firebug 
was a pyromaniac who suffered 
from a peculiar compulsion to start 
fires. Knowing there are few short- 
cuts in tracking down criminals, 
they began the plodding, glamorless 


Detectives Frank Grady, left, and Drew Brown, 
members of Chicago’s bomb squad and arson 
detail, look over the damage done by a dyna- 
mite bomb that had been thrown onto the roof 
of a factory building from a moving automobile. 


task of punching doorbells, repeat- 
ing the question: “Do you recall 
anybody in the neighborhood whose 
actions seemed strange to you?” 

Hundreds of negative answers, 
and many days later a housewife 
told of standing at her kitchen win- 
dow and watching a young man 
burning rubbish in the alley. She 
was perplexed at the way he hov- 
ered over the flame, staring down at 
it and trembling. 

Checking up, Grady and Brown 
learned that the youth’s family had 
lived in the neighborhood for years, 
that he had a regular job. They 
waited and that evening, as he ran 
toward home from the streetcar, they 
nabbed him. At headquarters he de- 
nied starting the fires. 

For more than twenty-two years, 
Frank Grady, who has learned to be 
a psychologist, has wrung secrets 
from people, especially criminals. 
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Detective Grady, left, and Chicago 

Fire Attorney Earl Downes are familiar 
figures at fires in the Windy City. 

Here they look for arson clues in a bedroom 


in which children were burned to death. 


His iron grey hair, his six-foot fig- 
still trim at fifty-three, com- 
mand His ready smile and 
his sincere blue eyes inspire con- 
fidence. He found repeatedly 
that a question prevents a 
wrathful answer. 

Now he chatted amiably about 
fires in general, about the strange 
attraction a roaring blaze has for so 
many people. In a more serious vein, 
he deplored the hardship resulting 
from property damage and_ the 
tragedy of innocent people burned 
to death 

“Most people who start fires are 
not real criminals,” he continued. 
“We know they’re suffering from a 
disease. We've helped a lot of people 
who told us about it.” 

The suspect was perspiring. This 
was Brown’s cue. “Would you like 
to tell us about your trouble?” 

He didn’t reply at once. The de- 
tectives waited patiently, noting the 
inner conflict reflected in his face. 
“Yes,” he said finally. “T’ll tell you.” 

He poured out his story. He was a 


ure 


respect 


has 


soft 


periodic victim of an irresistible urge 
to be fire. If no blaze was 
handy, he started one. He recognized 
his affliction and was trying hard to 
conquer it. The had seized 
him as he rode from work. He had 


neal 


desire 


decided to run home from the street- 


car to avoid the temptation of a 
beckoning hallway. 

“Don't you think you ought to go 
away for awhile?” Grady suggested. 

The young man agreed. He spent 
three institution 
and apparently Grady 
Brown check on him occasion- 


state 
cured 


years in a 
was 
and 
ally and are convinced he has gained 
control over his strange desire. 

He was one of thousands of boys 
and young men the detectives have 
helped. Many 
prison, where confinement and psy- 
chiatric treatment have helped them 
to conquer the abnormal craving. 
that 


to protect so- 


have been sent to 


Grady and Brown consider 
their job is twofold: 
ciety against the menace of arson 
and to help rehabilitate pyromaniacs, 
who constitute seventy-five per cent 
of the Chicago. Years 
ago they began data on 
the habits and motives of pyros. 
Their files are jammed with 
histories 


They 


firebugs in 
collecting 


case 


soon discovered that pyro- 
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confined to 
economic 


any par- 
group, 


mania is not 
ticular race or 
though its victims are nearly always 
juveniles or adolescents. They con- 
cluded that early training in emo- 
tional control and encouragement by 
parents to take part in wholesome 
pastimes would stop many potential 
firebugs. 

They began a campaign of pre- 
vention that had to be sandwiched 
in between investigations or carried 
on in spare time. On duty twenty- 
four hours a day, they are called to 
all major fires. While the blaze is 
still roaring, they stand in the back- 
ground and observe the spectators, 
particularly the youngsters. If they 
spot a boy they've seen before, they 
quietly find out his name and begin 
a case history. If he is seen at a third 
fire, the detectives go into action. 

They call at his home for a friend- 
ly chat. Both men have sons and 
know a Through 
casual discussion they quickly learn 
whether he’s a normal fire fan or if 


boy’s language. 





he’s inclined toward pyromania. In 
a man-to-man talk they relate some 
of their own experiences to empha- 
size the dangers of playing with fire 
and the tragedy it can cause. 

This leads them to the real point: 
how much fun a fellow can have in 
a clean, competitive sport like base- 
ball or bowling. In most cases the 
boy is convinced. If he isn’t, the de- 
tectives inform his parents of his 
tendencies. This usually has the de- 
sired results. 

Because of their phenomenal rec- 
ord in trapping arsonists, a recent 
police department order established 
the entire city of Chicago as the 
territory of Grady and Brown. 
Every person suspected of having 
set a fire is to be questioned by them 
before he is released. 

Though there is still an occasional 
case of burning a building for the 
insurance money, hired arsonists 
have been virtually eliminated in 
Chicago. In one year they decided it 
was not profitable, after Grady and 
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Brown had sent forty-nine of fifty 
professional firebugs to prison. Dur- 
ing the past year ninety-seven male 
and three female arsonists, all ama- 
teurs, were convicted for starting 
about 400 fires. Grady and Brown 
have, to date, solved more than 
ninety-eight per cent of all incen- 
diary fire cases they’ve investigated. 

In any case, their first step, usually 
in company with Chicago Fire At- 
torney Earl Downes, is a search for 
physical clues, especially an inflam- 
mable liquid. If there is no direct 
evidence of this, the crime labora- 
tory analyzes the ashes and usually 
determines the fluid used. 

But the detectives consider the 
motive the most important clue. 
They’ve done their best work in 
cases where no motive was apparent, 
as in a recent case involving the 
destruction by fire of a home in a 
good residential district. Without 
too much probing, they discovered 
that gasoline had been _ spread 
throughout the house. At the nearest 
filling station the attendant told of 
selling five gallons of gasoline to the 
nineteen-year-old son of the family. 

Before talking to the young man, 
Grady and Brown quietly looked 
into the family background. Both the 
father and the mother had started 
drinking heavily, though not to- 
gether. The father had accused his 
wife of meeting other men at tav- 
erns. She had accused him of affairs 
with other women. 

The detectives learned that the 
son worked for an engineering firm. 
His record was excellent and _ his 
employers praised his work. Exam- 
ination of police records disclosed 
that he had never been arrested. 
The detectives’ own files yielded 
nothing: He had never been sus- 
pected of arson tendencies. 

The youth was taken into custody. 
He was a fair-haired young man, 
very neatly dressed. It was apparent 
that he was rather sensitive and 
quite intelligent. He had none of the 
characteristics of the pyromaniac or 
the criminal firebug. 

He readily admitted that he had 
burned the home and told the detec- 
tives why. As the quarrel between 
his father and mother grew worse, 
they became negligent. One evening 
when he came home from work, his 
frustration was overpowering. 

His parents were not there. Rooms 
were littered with papers and vari- 
ous other objects. The beds were 
unmade and clothing was scattered 
about the floors. Dirty dishes and 
refuse cluttered the kitchen. The 
whole house—except his own neatly 
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kept room—was in sloppy disorder. 

He had made many vain pleas to 
his parents to straighten out their 
lives. Now he could stand it no 
longer. After moving his own pos- 
sessions to a room at the Y, he had 
bought the gasoline and set the fire. 

When the young man went to court, 
the detectives explained the circum- 
stances and recommended leniency. 
The judge sentenced him to five 
years and then suspended the sen- 
tence. He continues at his job, on 
probation. There was nothing the 
detectives could do about the par- 
ents, but they hope the tragedy will 
sober them up and help to mend the 
broken home. 

One disastrous fire recently left 
175 residents of an apartment build- 
ing homeless. Intense investigation 
convinced the detectives that a pyro 
was responsible, but they had no 
luck in finding him. With a list of 
the tenants, they looked in the files, 
which yielded a 1941 clipping from 
a Colorado Springs newspaper. This 
told of a nine-year-old Chicago boy 
who, visiting his aunt, had set fire 
to a Colorado Springs hotel. 

The same name appeared on the 
tenant list. The detectives found this 
man, then nineteen, and brought 
him to headquarters. He steadfastly 
denied setting the fire until they re- 
peated the details of the Colorado 
Springs blaze of ten years before. 
Then he confessed, adding that he 
had a strange compulsion. He had 
used a fuse to set the fire, had left 
immediately, and was blocks away 
when it was discovered. He is now 
serving a long prison term and is 
undergoing psychiatric treatment. 

Drew Brown, a quiet man of 
forty-three, recently completed a 
law course so that he can be more 
helpful in the legal aspects of the 
fight on firebugs. He says that after 
eleven years he is still learning 
from Grady. His warm brown eyes 
light up when he talks about Grady’s 
unusual ability to draw confidences 
from people. “I’m sure he must hyp- 
notize them,” Brown added. He cited 
a case in point. 

The two men investigated a recent 
effort to burn a large apartment 
hotel. Several small fires, all started 
with lighter fluid and all extin- 
guished before there was any appre- 
ciable damage, were obviously the 
work of an amateur. There were no 
boys or young men in the building. 
The detectives doubted that a pyro 
was responsible. 

Quiet inquiry revealed that one of 
the tenants was suing the landlord, 
for whom he had a bitter hatred. 


This fellow had a long criminal rec- 
ord and the detectives were con- 
vinced that he was the firebug. But 
they had no evidence and it seemed 
unlikely that they could break him 
down by questioning. He was hard- 
ened to police procedure and had 
breezed through numerous interro- 
gations. 

Nevertheless, Grady and Brown 
drove to the hotel one day, waited 
until he emerged. Grady, who was 
in the back seat, invited him to get 
in. He started discussing the attempt 
to burn the building, the dangers to 
human life. Then he led into the 
hoodlum’s relations with the land- 
lord, mentioning the lawsuit. 

“IT don’t know nothin’ about it,” 
the hoodlum insisted. 

“We think you do,” Grady said. 
“Here’s why: We checked up and we 
found out that your wife and chil- 
dren always left the building just 
before any of the fires were discov- 
ered by your neighbors.” 

“That don’t prove a thing.” 

“No. But it throws suspicion on 
you. Why don’t we go down to head- 
quarters and give you a lie test? If 
you're innocent, you can prove it in 
ten minutes.” 

The hoodlum paled at thought of 
facing the lie box. “All right,’ he 
said, mopping sweat from his fore- 
head. “I done it. I was mad at the 
landlord and I wanted to get even 
with him.” 

Perhaps this was hypnotism, as 





The duties of firebug-hunters Grady and 
Brown are many, and the partners are sel- 


dom idle. Above, they dismantle a bomb 
that was found in a Chicago rooming house. 


Brown insists. But more likely, it is 
Grady’s gentle manner, his rule 
never to abuse or swear at a sus- 
pect, and his vast knowledge of hu- 
man habits and motives that have 
made him one of the country’s top 
arson detectives. THE END 
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Kids’ Day peanut vendors were 


Phis fund-raising gimmick is 
based on the belief that peanuts 


everywhere. 


are universally liked. Sure enough, the 
public bought tons of peanuts from 
Kiwanians wearing paper Kids’ Day hats. 
At the right, a Barre. Vermont 

Kiwanian shows how it’s done. Directly 


below, Jimmy Fidler. president of 
National Kids’ 


This year, men 


of Kiwanis helped stage 


Day Foundation. checks a holiday for 


weboard showing club participation, 
Phe youngsters in the bottom picture over 1.300.000 children. 
are typical of many who e njoved 
Kiwanis-sponsored tours to air bases, 


AL KIDS DAY ACTIVITY 
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Throughout the US, Air Force bases 
recognized Kids’ Day by throwing open 
thousands of happy, 


their gates to 


curious youngsters. Below is a march- 
that the Wichita, 
base staged for their visitors. The kids 
had the 
planes, 


like 


ing review Kansas 


time of their lives around the 
especially big, unusual planes 


the huge C-124 shown below right. 
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O* THE BIG DAY—Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26—more than 1,300,000 
youngsters were entertained by the 
1500 Kiwanis clubs that reported 
Kids’ Day activities as of presstime, 
November 19. Much of this enter- 
tainment took place on US Air Force 
bases, which, for the second straight 
vear, played a major part in the 
Kids’ Day program. In cooperation 
with local Kiwanis clubs, 110 bases 
held open houses and air shows for 
approximately 167,000 kids. 

Once again the the 


peanut was 





Give a boy a hot dog and watch his face 
brighten up. Southeast Los Angeles Kiwanians gave 
refreshments to this lad and 2000 others. 


major Kids’ Day fund-raising item. 
On the day before Kids’ Day this 
year, 365 peanut sales were held 


throughout Kiwanis International. 
As in 1952, the bulk of the peanut 
selling was by the sixty-odd clubs 
in the Cleveland and Chicago areas. 
More than $100,000 of the $600,000 
reportedly earned by Kiwanians over 
the Kids’ Day week end was grossed 
by the clubs in and around Cleve- 
land and Chicago. 

It isn’t only the big-city club that 
finds sales successful. Ki- 
wanians in Brighton, Michigan, a 
town of about 1500 people, 
nearly 1000 bags of peanuts. The 
Albert Lea, Minnesota club far ex- 
ceeded its anticipated sales and ran 
out of peanuts before the end of the 
day. Kiwanians in Kewanee, Illinois 
sold half as many bags of peanuts 
as there are people in town! 

Many of the peanut-selling clubs 
enlisted wives and even children as 
hawkers. One Chicago Kiwanian’s 
wife was inspired to write a maga- 
zine article about her experiences 
in selling peanuts. She finished her 
day with a good opinion of most of 
the people she met. 

Peanut sales, of course, 
the only good fund-raisers. 
were at least twenty-five 
special Kids’ Day newspapers. The 
Thorold, Ontario club sent out let- 
ters enumerating the youth activities 
of the club and explaining financial 


peanut 


sold 


weren’t 
There 


sales of 
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“A child is an angel dependent on man,” said 
Count DeMaistre. Living by this belief, men of 
Kiwanis have taken a vital interest in children of all 
creeds and nationality origins. At the left, young- 
sters in Southeast Houston, Texas leave on a Kids’ 


Day outing, one of the many that clubs sponsored, 


Above left is a jet being towed into place for a 
look-see by kids in Corpus Christi, Texas. Middle, 
the Madras, Oregon club gave a watermelon feast. 
It went over fine, as the picture of the little buck- 
eroo attests. Above at right, Radio Star Jack Bailey 
was named honorary mayor of Hollywood. It cost 
a dime to vote. Proceeds went to Kiwanis. Below 
left is a tired Kids’ Day parader in Onawa, Iowa. 


needs of Kiwanis in that community. 
The men followed up with a house- 
to-house canvass. 

Kiwanians in Hollis, Oklahoma 
and Windsor Village, Indianapolis 
operated a gas station in their com- 
munities. All the profits they made 
during the day went into their club’s 
youth fund. In Salem, Massachu- 
setts, Kiwanians held a bridge party 
and fashion show to raise money. 
And in Clarksville, Tennessee they 
held an auction. The Rotterdam, 
New York club held a “hole-in-one” 
golfing contest. Entrants paid fifty 
cents. 

The La Habra, California club was 
typical of those that went all-out in 
their efforts to raise money for the 
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In New Orleans, home of the spectacular Mardi Gras, it takes a 
good parade to attract attention. But on Kids’ Day, New Orleanians 
were enthusiastic about the Kiwanis-sponsored parade of 2000 


youngsters who marched down the city’s famed Canal Street. 


































Who bought the peanuts the Kiwanians were selling? International 
Trustee Park Arnold, bottom right, found two ready customers in 
Robert Ryan and Greer Garson of the movies. Above, a miniature 
fire truck was featured in the Kiwanians’ Kids’ Day parade at 


4 McAllen, Texas. In Oneonta, New York, youngsters frolicked 
t through spirited games like tug-of-war, which is shown at the right. 
: 


kids. The La Habra Kiwanians 
grossed $2830—the highest take in 
club history—with a spaghetti din- 
ner, rummage sale, sale of Kids’ Day 
buttons, an auction and the sale of “a 
advertising space in a special news- me 
paper. _— 
¥ The methods of entertaining the ™ 
kids were as varied as the methods 
% of raising money. But the Air Force 
bases—with their myriad of attrac- 
tions for the air-age youngster—held 


- 

center stage. It isn’t hard to figure 
» out why when you scan a typical 
program that was staged for Kids’ 


; Day. i 
At Nellis Airfield near Las Vegas, 


° Nevada, kids saw aviation films, met 
“ jet aces and got their autographs, 
- listened to a band concert and were 
m enthralled by demonstrations of 

F-86’s, helicopters and precision fly- 
E 
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Upper left, a Canadian Air Force lieutenant introduces a young visitor to one of Canada’s 
planes. The North Bay, Ontario club arranged this Kids’ Day open house at a local air 
base for the benefit of crippled children. Upper right, an ice cream truck becomes very 
popular with the children after a parade that the Natchitoches, Louisiana Kiwanians put 
Air Force sergeant lays out some equipment for kids from Vallejo, 
Air Base. Lower right are some of the kids who 


on. Lower left, an 
California who visited nearby Travis 
toured O'Hare Field near Chicago. Windy City Kiwanians also held a huge peanut sale. 











ing. Kiwanians in both Victoria, 
Texas and Hampton, Virginia helped 
crowds of 5000 kids day 
with the Air Force. Newspapers 
everywhere gave generous amounts 
of space to Kiwanis, Kids’ Day and 
the Air Force. A journal in Hurl- 
wood, Texas, near Reese Air Force 
Base, said “Welcome to Reese, Kids” 
in its banner headline. A Pittsburgh 
daily told in its Sunday picture sec- 
tion how kids in the area, sponsored 
by Kiwanis Allegheny 
County, visited an airfield and han- 
dled aircraft guns, tried on jet pilots’ 
helmets, watched the control tower 
in operation and rode in a jet plane 
as it taxied around the field. 

A new feature of the Air Force 
Kids’ Day program this year was an 
essay contest on “Responsibilities of 
Citizenship in the Air Age.” Partici- 


enjoy a 


clubs. of 
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pants were boys and girls selected 
by the various Air Force units to 
reign as honorary base commanders 
and Women’s Air Force directors. 
Where it wasn’t possible to take 
kids on a visit to an air base, clubs 
found plenty of other things to do. 
Toronto, Ontario Kiwanians staged 
“Rugby Olympics,” the San Leandro, 
California club sponsored a football 
specialty contest, and in Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin the Kiwanians featured 
local kids in a bicycle rodeo. The 
Winnebago, Minnesota and North 
Bergen - Guttenberg, New Jersey 
clubs were among those who elected 
youths to serve as city officials for 
a day. Washington, D. C. Kiwanians 
presented Eddie Yost, captain and 
third baseman of the Senators, to 
the kids. A circus was staged by the 
(see Kips’ pay page 47) 





Parents are proud of their children, and 
children are proud of their pets. In Ironton, 
Ohio, Kids’ Day was a chance for young- 
sters to show off their pets in competition. 
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GONG 
an GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 
Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Here’s the grand month again, the 
Birthday month. Best way to murder 


Christmas is to act bored or “‘sophis- 


ticated”” about it. 
a m * 


Charlie Stambaugh, our club’s 
printer member, nags me along 
with my Kiwanianne’s nagging. 
Both demand that I place the fam- 
ily order for Christmas cards at 
once. Outrageous, I call it. I never 
get in the mood for Christmas buy- 
ing much before December 23 or 24. 


* * * 


Christmas isn’t important? You'll 
just ignore it? All the armies that 
ever marched, all the navies ever 
built, all the parliaments that ever 
sat—have never affected the world as 


that one solitary Life! 
te * * 


If you truly want your Christmas 
gifts packaged prettily this year, 
tie them with heart strings. 


* * * 


My ungodliness is no excuse for 
your cynicism. 
* * * 


One road to success is to get 
around you better men than your- 
self. The other road is to get around 


men better than yourself. 
* * * 


A rap of the gavel for any club 
president who permits tedious 
committee reports to take up meet- 
ing time that should be used ad- 
vantageously by the program com- 
mittee. 
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Uncle Sam—the world’s Santa 
Claus!—himself deserves a gift. Of 
gold—our militant loyalty. Of frank- 
incense—our intelligent guidance. 
Of myrrh—our devout prayers. 


* * * 


The most dangerous weapon you 
ean use in the office or in the home 
is sarcasm. Thrown at any time, it 
gathers momentum on the rebound 


and wreaks havoc on its source. 


* * * 


Far too many of us see the world 
through our I’s. 


* * * 


“Most important scientific fact of 
our lives,” said Dr. Fred Holmes of 
our club, examining my liver last 
week, “is not space travel or atomic 
fission. It’s meat and potatoes be- 
ing turned into human beings.” 
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John Wikle says he’s scared of 


modern youth. He tinkered with his 


TV set for over an hour trying to 
sharpen its image, and it got worse. 
His daughter’s boy friend spent three 
minutes on it and it looks like a 
new set. 

* * * 


It’s all right to be a leader, gentle- 
men, if you are smart enough to 
know whether the folks behind are 
following or chasing you. 


* * * 


“Out here in the Mexican border 
country,” says Natt Dodge of the 
Santa Fe club, “if an orator throws 
the bull we call him an oratorea- 
dor.” 


In the October issue I wrote about 
“Grace Before Meals” as introduced 
in restaurants by Kiwanians supply- 
ing printed cards, and offered more 
details by mail. Now a burst of ap- 
plause for the hundreds of clubs that 
have written in. And a repeat offer: 
write me direct—34 West Pasadena 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. 


. ¥ ¥ 


I'm going to give my Adele an 
elaborate set of new golf clubs for 
Christmas. She doesn’t play golf, 
but I do, and they will offset the 
elaborate sterling candlesticks and 
bowl she gave me last Christmas. 


* * * * * * * * 
POTENT QUOTE: 

‘There are two kinds of men 
who never amount to much: 
those who cannot do what they 
are told, and those who can do 
nothing else.” 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


* * * * im * * * 


Quite a few of vou gents around 
the nations are inclined each year 
to send me Christmas gifts, for which 
God bless you. If you have the good 
feeling this year, put the fifty cents 
or the fifty dollars in your club’s 
fund for some needy child, and send 
me a card about it. That way three 


of us can be made happier. 


* * * 


This year, let’s reform Christmas 
by making it a Christian celebra- 
tion instead of a Bacchanalian 
revel. Let’s reform Christmas cards 
by mailing only the beloved sacred 
scenes, omitting the comic-strip 
characters, strip-tease girls and 
other irrelevancies. 


If you must tell your troubles, tell 


them goodbye. 
* * * 


“One of America’s troubles,” said 
soft-spoken Howard Pyle, the de- 
vout governor of our state, “is that 
too many adults and not enough 
children believe in Santa Claus.” 


* * * 


As a past president I get a bang out 
of seeing our newly elected head 
man beavering eagerly on club plans 
for 1954. Some of his fine enthu- 
siasm is contagious, even to us hard- 
ened old heads. God knew what He 
was about when He created freshmen. 
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By SHELDON A. MIX 


S LONG AS there are churches to 
A be built, there will be more than 
enough work for William D. Somers 
i his three sons—masters of the 
stained glass window. In their work- 
shop atop the family cottage in New 
Hyde Park on Long Island, Somers 
and his sons labor to keep pace with 
the incessant flow of orders for prod- 
ucts of their fast-dying art 


‘here are perhaps fewer than 


sixty-five recognized glass painters 
at work in the world today,” Somers 
explains. “With no apparent effort 
being made to train apprentices to 
replace us as we die off, one of the 
most ancient arts seems doomed to 
become lost ..’ Somers, who started 
at his trade when he was fifteen, has 
been successful in keeping his busi- 
ness in the family. His fourth son, 
just fifteen, already is being appren- 
ticed to his older brothers. Contrary 
to modern trends of specialization, 
the Somers family perform all as- 
pects of their craft: they design the 
windows and paint, lead and install 
them rHE END 
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Besides knowing paints and colors, being adroit with his 
hands and having apitude in art and design, the stained- 
glass maker has to consider architectural problems such 
as the stresses and strains that affect his product. The 
craftsman above, one of the Somers family, is adding a 
final touch to a church installation. Left, another member 
of the Somers clan makes a window weatherproof by 
applying linseed oil putty. The window's exterior is pro- 


tected by cement, which is spread over the surface and 


pressed into cracks. This is the final part of the job. 
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Outside of the fact that their soldering iron is heated by 
electricity, the Somers’ method of fastening pieces of lead- 
ing with solder, above, is the same procedure employed by 
the stained-glass artisans of medieval Europe. Those crafts- 
men did the whole job themselves—from designing to in- 
stalling. This practice is a rarity today, but the Somers 
have managed to maintain the tradition of start-to-finish 
craftsmanship. Before a window design is begun, there are 
many problems to consider. Price is one. A window made 
from the design below may cost as much as $25,000. After 
Somers colors a design, he and his sons make an exact 
copy of it in glass. Then they cut the glass, placing the 
individual pieces over the pattern and holding them in 
place first by nails and then by beeswax and rosin mixture, 
Somers has some lead strips ready for action, bottom, as 
In New Hyde Park, soon as his son finishes the cutting. When the window is 
completed, the Somers firm will deliver it to the church 
New York. and install it, making sure their creation is given the best 


possible protection against the ravages of heat and cold. 


stained-glass expert 
William D. Somers 
and his three 


sons are masters 


~~ 


O4OO60 
060960 


of an aged art 
that seems 


to be dying out. 


Portrait 


of a Family 


Ln 


Stained Glass 
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PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN designed and constructed a 
cabin at a Girl Scout camp. The cabin is used by 
the girls the year around, except during a five-week 
summer period when the cabin and surrounding 
property is given over to the Easter Seal society for 
a day camp for crippled children. (See picture 
below.) 

Only those children who are homebound—toc 
crippled to attend even a special school—are enrolled 
in the summer camp, where the bedridden kids have 
a good time. The invalids enjoy pony rides, trips to 
the Ford Motor Company assembly line and a visit 
to the zoo 

At the camp, nothing is spared to help the young- 
sters amuse themselves. One popular activity is a 
modified version of baseball, with the batter 
strapped to a chair. 

WETHERSFIELD-ROCKY HILL, CONNECTICUT spon- 
sors an automobile club for teen-agers. 

KERRISDALE, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA pre- 


sents medals to outstanding pupils of local high 


schools. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA bought ten beds for a children’s 


hospital. 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK provided two scholar- 


ships at Columbia University’s graduate school of 


business. 
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COUNTRY HOMES, WASHINGTON provided clean-up 
and construction labor at a Campfire Girls day camp. 

CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK took more than 2500 kids 
to a local amusement park. 

GLENSIDE, PENNSYLVANIA sponsors a model airplane 
club. 

PARAGOULD, ARKANSAS sponsored a four-day rodeo 
which raised about $10,000 for the club’s under- 
privileged child fund. 

ROCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE held a penny sale for 
the benefit of a local church-building fund. The sale 
netted $2500. 

WEST SIDE, FORT WORTH, TEXAS leased three class- 
rooms for nine months as a service to the local 
center for retarded children. 

WEST MONROE, LOUISIANA conducted a Bible schoo! 
for Negroes. 

SWIFT CURRENT, SASKATCHEWAN furnished the nur- 
sery and pediatric wards at a new local hospital 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA built a bathhouse at a Gir! 
Scout camp. The Glendale Kiwanians value the 
labor and materials at $4000. 

WAYNE. NEBRASKA provides tape recordings of sermons 
for shut-ins. 

CALIFORNIA, MISSOURI held a fund-raising campaign 
for the benefit of the cancer drive. 





Governor Ernie Chapman of the California-Nevada-Hawaii District, 











Handicrafts have a very important role at “the camp where crippled 
* near Plymouth, Michigan. Local Kiwan- far left in group, and other community leaders watch youngsters 
christen a wading pool built by the Kiwanis Club of Fullerton, Cal. 


children learn to laugh, 
ians contributed a big cabin for the youngsters. (See story above.) 
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GREAT BEND, KANSAS financed a surgical operation on 
a paralyzed young man and arranged to have him 
therapeutically trained in a Denver hospital. The 
patient, eighteen years old, was left a total invalid 
one day in the summer of 1952 when he dove into a 
water-filled sand pit and broke his neck on a sub- 
merged object. After treatment at a hospital he was 
moved into the home of his sister and brother-in- 
law, where he stayed until December. The Great 
Bend Kiwanians became interested in the case when 
they learned that the lad’s sister also had a baby to 
look after and that there wasn’t much money. 

The club sent the boy, who could not even move 
his fingers, to Wichita, where a surgeon had offered 
to operate and discover whether the paralysis could 
be alleviated. The operation enabled the youth to 
move his fingers, but that was all. 

Because the boy’s parents lived outside of Kansas, 
he was not eligible for treatment at any state in- 
stitutions. So the club made arrangements to have 
him treated in a Denver hospital near the home of 
his parents. He was flown to the Colorado capital by 
the manager of Great Bend’s airport, a Kiwanian. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA placed 288 youths in vaca- 
tion jobs. 

MONTPELIER, INDIANA held a turtle derby for local 
boys and girls. 

MECKLENBURG, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA con- 
tributed $1000 to a community drive for funds to 
build a stadium for Negroes. 

WEST KILDONAN, MANITOBA delivered booklets con- 
taining suggestions for polio to 3500 
homes in the community. 

TEXAS CITY, TEXAS bought a $1000 piece of medical 
equipment for the county hospital. 

ANACORTES, WASHINGTON sent thirty-five packages 
of textbooks to a missionary serving in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

STATE COLLEGE, 


preventing 


PENNSYLVANIA presented a $100 


scholarship to a local teacher who is learning how 
to train children with speech and hearing defects. 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO printed and distributed hun- 
dreds of church directories to local tourist homes, 
motels, hotels and resorts. 
NEW SMYRNA BEACH, FLORIDA gave a piano to an 
underprivileged girl. 











Pilot Boyd Carpenter, kneeling, and Bill Fryberger, inside plane, 
members of the Great Bend, Kansas club, strap paralyzed Jay 
Mangus for a ride to Denver, where the nineteen-year-old youth 





received much-needed therapeutic treatment. (See story at the left.) 


WILLIAMSON, WEST VIRGINIA sponsored a second an- 
nual auto show. Five thousand persons attended, 
and the show netted the club $368, which went 
toward the purchase of playground equipment. 

MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT bought batteries for a boy’s 
hearing aid. 

CEDAR CITY, UTAH provided medical assistance for an 
Indian child. 

CAIRO, ILLINOIS helped administer nearly 2000 tuber- 
culosis tests. The club also presented a new sewing 
machine, new piano, fifty-five songbooks and leather 
and tools to patients of a TB hospital. 

NORTHEAST, WASHINGTON, D. C. bought a washer for 
a home for convalescent children. 

ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA placed an underprivileged child 
on a farm for six weeks during the summer. In an 
attempt to keep this boy off the juvenile delinquency 
lists, the club arranged for him to learn farming. 








How can a Kiwanis club make $1500? A base- 


ball game between kids and Kiwanians is one 
The Marietta, 
amount by pitting its 


way. Georgia club made this 
members 


League 


team in a night game. The event was spiced 


most agile 


against the Kiwanis-sponsored Pony 
with a big pregame parade through town, a 
baton-twirling contest, music and plenty of un- 
rehearsed comedy. The Kiwanians were really 
busy, serving refreshments, left, offering stiff 
competition (they lost, 8-7), right, and count- 
ing the proceeds after the last man was out. 
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ST. EUSTACHE SUR-LE-LAC, QUEBEC held a twelve- 
hour blood clinic and, with the help of the local Red 
Cross, collected 675 bottles of the precious fluid. 
Thanks to an active publicity campaign, 585 pledges 
were received even before a motorcade of police and 
fire vehicles and private cars met the mobile clinic 
and escorted it into town. Throughout the twelve- 
hour drive, the St. Eustache Kiwanians drove 
around the community in their automobiles, carry- 
ing signs inviting prospective donors to stop them 
and receive free transportation to the blood center. 
Wives of the club members manned a battery of 
telephones at the clinic, making appointments and 
answering questions. After giving their blood, don- 
ors enjoyed free refreshments and musical enter- 
tainment 

COVINGTON, KENTUCKY distributed 5000 door hangers 
which carried advice on safety. 

EL DORADO, KANSAS contributed labor and $350 toward 
clearing the area of debris following a flood. 

LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA bought 
electric razors, repaired them and delivered them to 


twenty-five used 


hospitalized veterans. 
QUEBEC, QUEBEC held a 
a boys’ camp. The goal of $5000 was surpassed. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN runs a safety column in the city 
newspaper each week 
KINGS MOUNTAIN, NORTH CAROLINA 
baseball game that brought in more than $2000 for 
the club’s underprivileged child fund. 
ROSEBURG, OREGON made fire-danger indicators for 


“mile of coins” drive to aid 


sponsored a 


local forest The indicators show the de- 
gree of humidity and the relative danger of fire 

ANDALUSIA, ALABAMA placed an audiometer in a doc- 

office for the needy children and 
others who request hearing tests. 

ROOSEVELT, NEW YORK 
that raised $4500 for cerebral palsy work 

CASTLEGAR, BRITISH COLUMBIA sponsored a Red Cross 


332 pints were do- 


preserves 


benefit of 


tors 


staged a two-night bazaar 


blood-donor clinic. In one day, 
nated—132 over the club’s quota. 

ROCKLAND, MASSACHUSETTS conducted a model air- 
plane meet 

LINCOLN, ARKANSAS bought cowboy costumes for high 
school bandsmen 

OROVILLE, WASHINGTON built new sidewalks in a city 
park 

WELLTON-MOHAWK VALLEY, ARIZONA contributed 
$50 toward the cost of an operation for a boy who 
had caught a hand in a clothes ringer. 

MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK repaired swings which 
the club had given to an orphanage. 

WYNNEWOOD, OKLAHOMA finances music lessons for 
a thirteen-year-old Negro girl. 

ARCHER ROAD DISTRICT, CHICAGO, 
piled and distributed 1600 summer 
rectories to pupils of four schools. The directories 
included safety hints and extensive listings of places 


ILLINOIS com- 
recreational di- 


to visit and things to do. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH co-sponsors an annual stock 
show for youngsters. This year, the seventeenth that 
the Salt Lake City Kiwanians have helped put on the 
show, the more than 500 exhibitors took home over 
$3000 in prizes. 

BISCAYNE BAY, MIAMI, FLORIDA planted an orange 
grove and donated it to a school for the mentally 
retarded. 

GOTHENBURG, NEBRASKA built a wading pool and sup- 
plied benches and large umbrellas. 
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The blood derby is one of the most arduous of club projects. 
Members have to sell people on the reasons why blood is needed, 
then convince them that the need is urgent. This takes extensive 
publicity and close coordination, for the bloodmobile stays only 
one day. It’s a rigorous test of a club’s organizational powers. The 
St. Eustache Sur-Le-Lac, Quebec club passed this test recently. (See 
story at left.) While people were answering the Kiwanians’ requests, 


above, members, below, were driving more donors to the clinic and 


entertaining others with stage antics and recorded song selections. 
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NORTH PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA took local or- 
phans to a performance given by Clarabelle the 
Clown and Buffalo Vic of the Howdy Doody tele- 
vision show. After the show the kids ate ice cream 
and shook hands with the two TV stars. 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY donated a supply of 
woodworking lumber, paints for art and ceramic 
classes and a large number of books to a state home 
for boys. 

NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI staged a barbecue that earned 
more than $1300 for the club’s youth activities. 
IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY arranged for a crippled boy 
to study camera repairing. He now is established in 
a nearby community and earning $75 a week at his 

trade. 

ST. GEORGE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC built a wading pool 
at a children’s camp. The cost was $3000. 

PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY distributed comic books illus- 
trating the hazards of electricity to children as part 
of a safety program. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI gives religious instruction at a 
juvenile detention home every Sunday afternoon. 

NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT held a carnival that 
netted nearly $2000. 

SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS bought tents and sleeping 
cots for a Boy Scout troop. 

WICKENBURG, ARIZONA gave a three-year nursing 
scholarship to a girl. 

STEUBENVILLE, OHIO donated $100 to an a cappella 
choir for the purchase of tuxedoes and gowns. 
BALDWIN. NEW YORK arranged for baseball and tennis 

instructions for local youngsters. 

PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE held its annual 
charity auction and gave most of the proceeds— 
$2325—to the local rehabilitation center. 

UNIVERSITY AREA, FORT WORTH, TEXAS sponsored 
the distribution of 5000 copies of J. Edgar Hoover’s 
warning against communism to all students register- 
ing at Texas Christian University and Texas Wes- 
leyan College. 

BRANDON, MANITOBA bought a portable iron lung and 
two polio packs for the Kiwanis-sponsored chil- 
dren’s hospital. 

AUBURN, NEW YORK collected more than 500 books for 
the library of a children’s home. The club also con- 
structed new bookcases for the library. 

PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA painted “Use Crosswalk” 
every fifty feet over a mile of curbing. An arrow 
points to the nearest crosswalk, and on the pointer 
is the Kiwanis emblem. 

BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS arranged for local youngsters 
to visit a farm experimental station. 

MARLBORO, MASSACHUSETTS donated a loudspeaking 
system to a local park. 

DUNBARTON-PICKERING TOWNSHIP, ONTARIO f- 
nanced a Greek girl’s technical school education in 
Athens, Greece. 

MOUNDSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA gave 4400 pine seed- 
lings to Future Farmers of America. 

WOODWARD, OKLAHOMA showed pictures of tornado 
damage to newcomers to the community so that they 
would be aware of the disastrous effects of the 
storms and not waste any time seeking shelter when 
tornado warnings were given. 

SOUTHWEST HOUSTON, TEXAS donated a Crosley auto- 
mobile, orthopedically equipped, to a deformed boy 
so that he can drive to and from the University of 
Houston, where he is studying to be an accountant. 
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In a recent radio salute to Kiwanis, George Jessel singled out 
services to kids as the dominant feature in our thirty-eight-year 
history. These pictures show what Jessel had in mind. Top: Kiwan- 
ians in Erie, Pennsylvania bought a chromovox for local schools. 
This device, shown in operation, is the latest thing in teaching the 
hard-of-hearing. Through the use of word pictures, microphones 
and earphones, the chromovox trains youngsters’ ears to a finer 
discrimination of sound. Above, the Onawa, Iowa club invited mem- 
bers of the Omaha Indian tribe to a local Boy Scout powwow. The 
colorfully dressed visitors judged war drums that the boys had 
made. Below, Ojus, Florida Kiwanians wouldn’t let any youngsters 
go home downhearted from the club’s annual fishing meet. Enough 
prizes were donated so that each boy and girl was able to receive one. 
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When Rotarians and Kiwanians in Hobart, Oklahoma wanted to 
test the eyesight of 500 schoolchildren in one day, they enlisted 
the help of local optometrists and those from six other western 


Oklahoma communities. Above, the project is shown in operation. 


TRENTON, ONTARIO, dug a retaining wall on the 
grounds of a local hospital. The men spent six 
nights digging trenches and pouring concrete. Then 
they landscaped the grounds 

SHELTON, WASHINGTON holds a public breakfast each 
year to raise funds for the city’s swimming program 

DELL, ARKANSAS sponsored a fireworks display fo. 
the benefit of local children. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT paid 
pianist attending a two-week summer music camp 

MT. PLEASANT, TEXAS helped send four local boys to 
New York to appear on Arthur Godfrey’s nation- 


wide talent program 


the cost of a young 


BURNS, OREGON arranged transportation throughout 
the summer for boys and girls of the area who 
wanted to go to a swimming pool in a neighboring 
town 

FLORENCE, NEW JERSEY collected cigarettes, razor 
blades and chewing gum for veterans at a local 
Army hospital 

CLINTON, MISSOURI lends a wheel chair to anyone 


who needs one 

CALLICOON, NEW YORK gave a prize to the outstanding 
commercial pupil at a local school. 

HOPKINTON, MASSACHUSETTS raised $1068 by selling 
nearly 3000 quarts of strawberries which the club 
had planted, picked and canned. Expenses amounted 
to only $159, leaving $909 for the club’s under- 
privileged child fund 

COLERAIN, CINCINNATI, OHLO 
children every year. This year’s production brought 
the club $1200. Rides at the carnival cost only a 
nickel, and soft drinks are sold on a nonprofit basis. 
Prizes are given away to boys and girls during a 
drawing. Much of the carnival costs are covered by 
profits earned in a variety of skill-testing booths. 
This is the third straight year that the Colerain 
Kiwanians have put on a carnival. It lasts two days. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND spon- 
sored a variety show at Prince of Wales College that 
earned $300 to help finance construction of a wading 
pool. Children from orphanages, selected in a talent 
audition, did the entertaining. 

HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA bought malted milks for 
members of a local girls’ softball team every time 
they won a game. 


a carnival for 


stages 
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The glass-enclosed penny bank atop this structure receives coins 
from a miniature elevator. Kiwanians at Watseka, Illinois hope a 
million pennies will be banked in this bizarre device so that the 


community can build a new swimming pool for kids in the county. 


srounds of a 


CALIFORNIA cleaned the 
30y Scout camp and built a fireplace in a 


PARADISE, 
nearby 
cabin. 

BENTON, PENNSYLVANIA supplied a phonograph and 
recordings to local youth groups. 

GRAFTON, WEST VIRGINIA purchased rabies serum for 
a child who was bitten by a mad dog. 

HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 
an unemployed truck driver who was unable to buy 


secured work fo} 


shoes for his son. 

ST. CLOUD, FLORIDA bought drugs and financed treat- 
ment for invalids in five different families 

FARMINGDALE, NEW JERSEY financed violin lessons fo: 
a boy. 

MEIGS, GEORGIA bought tennis equipment for a com- 
munity center. 





A successful peanut sale enabled the Riverside, Saginaw, Michigan 
club to buy playground equipment for a children’s home. Above, 
the Riverside Kiwanians install a set of swings. The providing of 
playground apparatus continues from year to year as one of the 
most popular Kiwanis youth activities, according to all reports. 
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In an attempt to start a nursery for prematurely born infants at 
a local hospital, the Albuquerque, New Mexico club donated the 
isolette shown above. This valuable instrument enables the infant 
to be cared for under the control of humidity and oxygen. 


MIDLAND, TEXAS enabled a ten-year-old boy who has 
no power of speech to visit a specialist in Houston. 
After diagnosis, there was found to be a strong 
possibility that the lad, who tests have shown 
has a brilliant mind, will someday gain the ability 
to talk. 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE co-sponsors a boys’ club with 
a newspaper and YMCA. Called ‘“Man-for-Boy 
Club,” it provides recreation programs for under- 
privileged boys and sends them to summer camps. 

YOUNGSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA bought a bronze plaque 
for the local high school. The name of the outstand- 
ing agriculture pupil each year is to be inscribed on 
the plaque. 

NORTH RENG, NEVADA bought equipment for a play- 
ground in an Indian camp. Children hardly gave the 
Kiwanians time to install the swings, seesaws and 
baseball backstop before putting the new equipment 
to good use. 

MARION, IOWA renovated local tennis courts. 

APPLETON, WISCONSIN sponsored a series of illustrated 
lectures on wildlife. The Kiwanians returned their 
profits to the Appleton Audubon Society, which 
produced the lectures, so that the society could 
extend its program next year. 

BLUEFIELD, WEST VIRGINIA established an informa- 
tion clearinghouse for all local organizations en- 
gaged in charity work. A feature of this unique office 
is a confidential card file which lists all community 
donations so that there will be no duplications. The 
clearinghouse serves as a channel through which 
help can reach needy persons. This is done by di- 
recting a prospective donor to the agency or organi- 
zation which is familiar with the case. The house 
also handles direct requests for aid. 

REDMOND, OREGON provided food and clothing for a 
family of seven. 

MAGNOLIA, ARKANSAS bought a graduation dress for 
a needy girl. 

BRAZIL, INDIANA held a fishing rodeo in which 230 
local children competed. 

SMITHVILLE, MISSOURI sponsored a successful minstrel 
show which included home talent only. The Kiwani- 
ans gave $1000 of the proceeds to the city as part of 
the cost of a new street-cleaning vehicle. THE END 
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Tue Key Club at Fairhaven High School, Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts, operates a concession stand at all home 
basketball games. Proceeds are used for the club’s schol- 
arship award, which goes to some worthy student....At 
West High School, Knoxville, Tennessee, the Key Club 
installed bookshelves in the lunchroom so that students 
could have a place to leave their books while eating. 
This club also sponsored an assembly program on the 
history of Knoxville....The Key Club at LaGrange, 
Georgia took part in a broom sale sponsored by the local 
Kiwanis club. Proceeds were used to aid the dental and 
eye clinic and other health projects sponsored by the 
LaGrange Kiwanis club for underprivileged children. 
...Members of the Waco, Texas High School Key Club 
sold Western neckties during a local fair and rodeo. 
More than fourteen dozen ties were sold. 


Durie the football season, members of the Key Club 
at Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon, sold cowbells 
at the school games. The proceeds were used to finance 
a book memorial for a teacher who died last year.... 
The Key Club of Happy Valley High School, Patterson, 
North Carolina, sold peanuts at the county fair....Key 
Clubbers at Ponchatoula High School, Ponchatoula, 
Louisiana, helped the local Kiwanis club sponsor a play- 
ground program. The youths supervised softball, swim- 
ming and all other competitive sports. 


Key Ciussers at Central High School, Lima, Ohio, as- 
sisted their sponsoring Kiwanis club with its annual fish 
derby for the youngsters of the city. Rod and reel fishing 
sets, scooters and cane poles and lines were awarded as 
prizes.... Members of the Moultrie, Georgia High School 
Key Club held a radio auction. More than $2000 was 
raised for the purpose of buying and erecting an electric 
scoreboard for the football stadium and to send the grid 
squad to a mountain training camp. rHE END 





Key Clubbers at Central High School in Chattanooga, Tennessee 
collected magazines in their neighborhood and delivered them to 
patients at a tuberculosis sanatorium. This simple service made 


inmates’ long hours indoors a good deal happier, they told the boys. 
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W wen Acrrep J. Seva was nine years old he was hos- 
pitalized with polio. One of his few pastimes during 
confinement was reading the newspapers, and among 
the first things he looked for each day was news of 
Kiwanis. This was because members of the Riverside, 
New Jersey club were supplying the newspapers to him, 
plus a small gift now and then whenever they paid him 
a visit. All this attention made the youngsters happy. 

As he read more 
and more about the 
doings of the local 
club, Al decided that 
he wanted to be a 
Kiwanian when he 
grew up. In the years 
immediately follow- 
ing, his formal school- 
ing was sketchy be- 
cause he had to make 
lengthy visits to the 
hospital. And when 
Al reached manhood, 
he found it hard to 
get a job because of 
the aftereffects of 
polio. So Al went to 
work for himself, 
selling men’s and boys’ wear door-to-door. It was diffi- 
cult at first. His legs bothered him, and he was meeting 
reverses at every turn. But he kept at it and finally, in 
the years following World War II, his business began 
to prosper. 

In 1948—some twenty years after he had first learned 





of Kiwanis—Al finally became a member of the Riverside 
club. This year he far surpassed his original goal when 
his fellow Kiwanians named him their thirty-first 
president. 


Hopxinsvitte, Kentucky Kiwanians appeared on tele- 
vision when a film of one of their club meetings was 
shown on the “See It Now” TV program. A former 
Key Clubber named Joe Peden had a starring role in 
the film. Joe reported on a trip to the Near East which 
he won on a 4-H fellowship. The Hopkinsville club 
helped him pay his traveling expenses. 


Tue Arporr Kiwanis cius of New York City offers a 
prayer for peace at each weekly meeting. 


A. E. “Trev” JoHNsSoN was sitting on a park bench with 
a fellow Oshawa, Ontario Kiwanian at an informal out- 
door luncheon when Ted’s companion pointed to an 
elderly man walking by. 

“Who is he?” asked Ted’s friend. Ted explained that 
the elderly man had been a lieutenant governor of the 
district in 1939. 

Both men—and other members of the club—decided 
that something should be done to recognize the past 
lieutenant governors, “who had spent a whole year 
driving around the country visiting clubs, making 
speeches and installing officers. Now too many of them 
are the forgotten men of Kiwanis.” 

So the club rounded up thirty-four past lieutenant 
governors, mixed them with 300 other Kiwanians and 
held a big party—which included oral thumbnail 
sketches on all the past lieutenant governors. HE END 





Kiwanians in Spirit Lake, Iowa lent a novel touch to inter-club visiting one rainy day when they rode in automobiles and a bus to 
Rock Rapids, lowa—sixty miles away. There they paraded to the meeting of the local club and delivered a trophy to their hosts. 
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HAWANTAN IVPERLUDE 


Kiwanians from through- 
out the California-Nevada- 
Hawaii District took part 


in a divisional training 


conference in the Islands. 











Above, Frank J. Drees, left, president of the 
Honolulu club, converses with Dr. J. Alfred Burden, 
lieutenant governor of the California-Nevada- 
Hawaii District’s Division 22, and Mrs. Burden. 
Below, a pair of Oriental performers do a native 
dance for the Kiwanians. The delightful and 
unusual entertainment was a conference highlight. 
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[— in 53 was the catchy 
slogan for a three-week Kiwanis ex- 
cursion to the beautiful islands of 
Hawaii. The reason behind the visit: 
the California-Nevada-Hawaii Dis- 
trict’s Division Twenty-two was 
holding its fifth annual conference 
and the islanders took advantage of 
the occasion to invite some of their 
Kiwanis friends from the mainland. 
About 250 Kiwanians. and _ their 
wives responded. Over-all coordina- 
tion of the affair was handled by a 
special “Waikiki in ’53” committee, 
chairmanned by Stary Gange, past 
district governor and chairman for 
1954 of the International Committee 
on Public and Business Affairs for 
the United States. 

The visitors arrived on the SS 
Lurline and spent the first week 
sight-seeing around the two largest 
islands, Hawaii and Maui. Then came 
the three-day conference—under the 


Foreground, left to right, are District Governor Ernie Chapman; International Secretary 
O. E. Peterson; Hawaii Governor Samuel Wilder King; Mrs. Peterson; Mrs. Chapman; 
International chairman on US Public and Business Affairs for 1954, Stary Gange, and 


Mrs. Gange. Left, Ernie and Governor King pose with a group of Hawaiian girls. 


theme “Ua mau ke ea o ka aina i ka 
pono” (“The life of the land is per- 
petuated in righteousness”). 

Meetings were held in the mas- 
sive pink-colored Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel, whose facade faces the Pacific. 
On the first day of the conference, 
the Kiwanians had a get-acquainted 
party, spiced with canapes, hors 
d’oeuvres, a big dinner, entertain- 
ment and the usual Kiwanis con- 
viviality. Next day, delegates got to- 
gether and nominated a new lieu- 
tenant governor, listened to reports 
from Hawaii’s five clubs and heard 
District Governor Ernie Chapman 
say the Kiwanis activities in the is- 
lands match those found anywhere. 

International Secretary Peterson 
spoke on “The Penalty of Leader- 
ship” and took part in two panels 
with five past governors and six 
lieutenant governors. 

A gala ladies’ night meeting was 
addressed by Past District Governor 
Ernie Bashor, who spoke on the “Art 
of Living.” 

That evening there were ninety 
minutes of Chinese, Japanese, Fili- 
pino, Puerto Rican and Hawaiian en- 
tertainment. The conference closed 
the next day after church services, 
and then there were several more 
days of sight-seeing, beach parties 
and inter-club meetings throughout 
the islands. 

The guests sailed home happy with 
the prospect of returning to the Is- 
lands for next year’s divisional con- 
ference. The district has begun plan- 
ning a Hawaiian excursion for all 
Kiwanians after the International 
convention that will be held in San 
Francisco in 1956. THE END 
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During those 






cheerful, busy weeks just 






before the holiday 






season, Kiwanians work 







harder than ever 


helping worthy causes, 






(Christmas Spirit 
moves Kiwanis 

















What is a Christmas party without a visit from Santa? The affair 
given by the Rockville Centre, New York Kiwanians wouldn't 
have been the same without him, and, as shown in the center 
of the page, he didn’t let the youngsters down, Mr. Claus also 
dropped in at parties given by the Eastern Columbus, Ohio club, 
above left, and the El Dorado, Arkansas club, above right. Top 
right, Key Clubbers in Joplin, Missouri caught the true Christmas 


spirit by collecting food for needy families. Kiwanians in Brook- 





ings, South Dakota, right, gathered toys for kids in their town. 





It was a big task, but the happy children made it’ worthwhile. 
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MERRY LARSTNS 
want SETS HOP 


Many Kiwanis clubs lend a hand to Salvation Army units during 
the Yule season. Above, members of the Minneapolis club took 
in $1000 in just one afternoon. Below, Wheeling, West Virginia 


members stood their posts despite heavy weather. Kiwanians in 


£ Sistas Brgst 


“OW ANS 
» 





HERE are a lot of things you can count on at Christ- 
regen the butcher shops filled with turkeys, the 
weary sales clerks and overworked mailmen, the per- 
ennial popularity of Irving Berlin’s “White Christmas,” 
the traditional readings of Dickens’ Christmas Carol, 
and the happy Yuletide dreams which fill children’s 
heads and hearts for weeks before the big day. 

Just as regular a part of Christmas as all these 
things is the picture of Kiwanis playing the familiar 
role of helper to the Salvation Army, party-giver for 
needy kids in town and gatherer of clothing and food 
for poor folks. Take the Fredericksburg, Virginia club 
as a good, typical example. Last year the Virginians 
gave a movie party for more than 400 kids two days 
before Christmas. The happy youngsters saw an hour 
of colored cartoons, and each boy and girl got a bag 
filled with an assortment of sweets. The Fredericks- 
burg Kiwanians also sponsored a series of parties in 
rural churches and schools. In these affairs alone, the 
club gave out 800 bags and 172 silver dollars. Not 
stopping there, the men doled out food, clothing and 
medicine to needy families. 

This same sort of generosity will be repeated count- 
less times this month as the Christmas spirit again 
moves Kiwanis. THE END 
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Canton, Ohio, above, helped build a collection shelter. In Nor- 
folk, Virginia, Kiwanians, below, took turns behind a_ booth. 
Bottom, the Plaza District, Kansas City, Missouri club wore eye- 


catching sales regalia as they sought money for the Salvation Army. 
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“Just what | wanted, Dad” 
... and she meant it! 





Startling, men? Not a bit. [It can 
happen... and it always happens 
when your gift is a United States 


Savings Bond. 


And no wonder. Everybody wants 
Savings Bonds — your wife, your 
daughter, son, grandchildren— 
everyone whose future is important 
to you. A Bond is the perfect gift— 


the gift that grows with the years. 


You can’t go wrong—no styles, sizes, 
or shades to worry about. No ques- 
tion of fit. No question of whether 
Savings Bonds 


they can use it. 


make the future worth waiting for! 


Your bank or postoffice is shopping 
headquarters for Bonds. And while 
you're there, ask for the attractive 
new Savings Bonds gift folder that’s 


free with every Bond you buy. 


A Savings Bond is a share in Amer- 
ica—a head start on happy, secure 


tomorrows. So for those important 


names on your gift list—the ones 
you really care about—make this 


a Bond Christmas. Give them the 


present with a future... 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





FOR SALE 


Oranges & Grapefruit 
Fruitcakes 

California Dates 
Delicious Hams 
Folding Tables 
Kiwanis Calendars 
Award Plaques 

Top Quality Uniforms 
Stage Shows 
Telegrams 

Florida Resort 
Gumball Machines 
Towels 

Tailor Made Suits 
Small Engines 
Scrubber Pads 

Kiddie Rides 


You can get all the information 
about these and other items from 
the ads in this very issue of THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE. 




















VANDALISM 
(From page 24) 


for the vandals if they were caught. 

The New England Kiwanis gover- 
nor, William Cantor, made the sub- 
ject of vandalism a major feature of 
his 1953 program. Teachers in class- 
rooms joined the crusade; parents 
at PTA meetings went home out- 
raged at what they had heard and 
lectured their children. Other chil- 
missionaries 
problem at 
Newspapers 


dren began to act as 
and spoke about the 
school club meetings. 
wrote editorials and began to play 
up vandalism stories which previ- 
ously had been as commonplace as 
the weather. Priests and ministers 
and rabbis berated parents and chil- 
dren from the pulpits and spoke of 
the needless and terrible waste and 
cost and trouble. All Key Clubs in 


the New England District were 
urged to promote antivandalism 
campaigns, tying into Key Club 


Week and continuing through Hal- 
loween. 

The climax came when the Navy 
went into action. Through the co- 
operation of the First Naval District, 
a lieutenant commander with two 
years of action in Korea gave a 
series of talks to the kids at their 
own schools. He forceful 
speaker and had the kids sitting on 
the edge of their seats. He told them 


WaS a 


that vandalism was the hobby of the 
despoilers of the world. He pointed 
out that senseless destruction was a 
mark of the sick, and that wanton 
destruction just for the sake of de- 
struction was sinful. He told about 


* * * * * * * 


A contented neighborhood is one in 
which each man thinks he’s doing 
just a little bit better than the man 
next door. 


* * * * * * * 


his experiences on the Korean bat- 
tlefront and of what had happened 
when the vandals and the despoilers 
went to work over there. He went 
from school to school, speaking 
earnestly to the teen-agers as an 
equal. 

It is anticlimactic, perhaps, to say 
that within a period of three months 
after the program began, the toll 
from broken windows fell more than 
thirty per cent after seven years of 
constant rise. Breaking and enter- 
ing schools dropped more than 300 
per cent during the same period. 

John Casey’s committee does not 
expect miracles. It does not believe, 
for example, that vandalism can be 
wiped out entirely. But it has proved 
that vandalism can be reduced con- 
siderably by an intelligent civic 
action. THE END 





CAROL CITIES 


(From page 21) 


addresses for stops, and don’t forget 
to supply the general chairman with 
a complete list of group itineraries. 
This will enable him to help lag- 
gards catch up with their groups. 

> Use a few songs, well learned. 
Don’t try to build up too large a 
repertoire—especially the first year. 
Each singer should be furnished with 
a copy of the songs. A local printer 
may be willing to print them as his 
contribution. 

> For singing in stations, 
eating places and ar- 
rangements should be made in ad- 
vance with the management of each 
place. 

> If any money is to be accepted, 
publicize well in advance the ways 
the money will be used. Also, pre- 
pare a sealed collection box for each 
leader. In St. Louis each year the 
carolers receive over $25,000, which 
is used to bring Christmas cheer to 
the handicapped and underprivileged 
throughout the community. 

> Special costumes are not necessary 
for the carolers. As one leader ex- 


hotels, 
institutions, 


pressed it, “How picturesque can you 
be when it is zero outdoors and there 
is a foot of snow on the ground?” 
However, in some cities special in- 
signia are used for identification. 
These vary from a bright lapel deco- 
ration to capes and caps or hoods in 


the Christmas colors, and are es- 
pecially desirable for the groups 
which sing in eating places and 


transportation stations. Where money 
is accepted, some sort of official iden- 
tification is very important. Other- 
wise unscrupulous persons may cash 
in on the good will of the public. 

So much widespread interest has 
been aroused by the St. Louis carol- 
ing that several years ago the St. 
Louis Christmas Carol Association 
branched out to organize the Na- 
tional Christmas Carol Association, 
which helps communities establish 
Christmas caroling programs of their 
own. 

Leaders of this Christmas carol 
movement look forward to the day 
when every city and town will be a 
Christmas carol community, draw- 
ing together all creeds in a united, 
community-wide expression of the 
Christmas spirit. THE END 
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KIDS’ DAY 
(From page 32) 


Merrick, New York club, and the 
St. Petersburg, Florida and Artesia, 
New Mexico Kiwanians made it pos- 
sible for youngsters to assume all 
duties of operating local radio sta- 
tions for a day. 

Out in Spokane, Washington, In- 
ternational Treasurer Don. Engdahl 
signed certificates that were pre- 
sented to honorary base commanders 
at two nearby airfields. At his home 
in Carthage, Illinois, International 
President Don Forsythe was photo- 
graphed looking over the Ottumwa, 
Iowa Daily Courier, which headlined 
in red print the news that Ottumwa 
Kiwanians were shooting for $7500 
in Kids’ Day fund-raising to help 
build a youth center. 

Many clubs sponsored soap box 
derbies, parades, sports competi- 
tions, junior rodeos, fishing derbies, 
free movies, amusement park rides, 
water exhibitions and field days 

Typical of the excellent programs 
planned for Kids’ Day were those in 
Cleburne, Texas and Montreal, Que- 
bec. Cleburne Kiwanians started the 
day out with a parade and a free 
movie. In the afternoon an airplane 
“bombed” the courthouse with hun- 
dreds of tickets entitling holders to 
free gifts. Following this was a band 
concert, then a hot-rod show. After 
dinner there was a showing of World 
Series and Little League films. Cli- 
maxing the big day was a dance. 

In Montreal, the three Kiwanis 
clubs joined forces to present three 
different juvenile football games and 
motion pictures. At a mammoth ice 
show featuring National Hockey 
League stars, figure skating, clowns 
and acrobats, the Montreal clubs 
were hosts to more than 13,000 kids. 

Autumn weather, which is often so 
unpredictable, put a dent in several 
Kids’ Day programs, but in all cases 
the clubs carried on. The Orlando, 
Florida club was among those whose 
outdoor activities were dampened 
by rain. Kiwanians in Tacoma, 
Washington had to operate during a 
cold spell, and the Macon, Georgia 
area had just been visited by a 
hurricane. 

At presstime, not all clubs had re- 
ported their Kids’ Day activities, and 
so none of the participation figures 
are final. The picture is, however, a 
bright one, even though incomplete. 

No wonder more mayors each year 
are issuing official proclamations for 
Kids’ Day. And no wonder people 
are saying of Kiwanians, as did one 
editorial writer: “Their sincere in- 
terest in children is a lesson to us 
all,” THE END 
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| Fegan FLORIDA ORANGES 


Tree Ripened—No Color Added 










Attractively packed baskets Bu 
Oranges or Grapefruit; or half & half $6. 50. 
express prepaid. Add $3.75 on Canadian 
orders. Profits used for our work with 
underprivileged children. 


WINTER PARK KIWANIS CLUB 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 





LARGE SIZE 
Assorted Colors. NEW—not 
Seconds. Supply limited so 
order NOW for guaranteed 
prompt delivery. Agents Wanted. Make Big Money. 


TOWEL SHOP, Dept. 70, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 


BS) MINSTREL sous 


ORGANIZATION 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 
NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND ong PRICE #12.50 


SACK ADARR 


ROCK FALLS: ILL. 









PRODUCTIONS 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
a U. S. Courts and Patent 
ffice 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











HEALTH RESORT 


HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES 


waite FOR 800K 
i258 Sw 30"™" court 
FL : 




















220,004 


Business executives and profes- 
sional men will see the ads 
this issue of THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE. 

Why not place your company’s 
advertising here too? 











For The Food Connoisseur 
For The Gourmet 


At Any Affair 


tender, concentrated ham rich in zestful flavor 
information. 


FAMILY SIZE $11.95 [1 
Add 60¢ West of Mississippi 
COMPANY SIZE $13.95 
Add 80¢ West of Mississippi 

BANQUET SIZE $15.95 
Add $1.00 West of Mississippi 


~ 





pany gifts to employees. Special price on 10 


For Kiwanians wHo Demanp THE Best 


GENUINE “AGED”’ 


For The Finest Delicacy SMITHFIELD ~ AM 
Excellent For Christmas VIRGINIA 

Direct from ‘‘Old Virginia.’’ These hams are especially selected and packed for this Kiwanis 
club by one of the oldest and most honored purveyors of genuine ‘‘aged’’ Virginia meats in 
Smithfield, Va., from the ‘‘aristocrat’’ peanut eating hog. The ham is dry spiced, cured, long 
cooled smoked over hickory, maple and applewood fires, and aged for months in darkened 
sheds. Nature...the Master-craftsman, assisted by the salt air, leisurely blends the flavor of 
peanut ham, spice and smoke. Much of the moisture is evaporated from the ham, producing 


Every ham fully guaranteed. Excellent for com- 
or more hams. Please write for complete 


DON’T WAIT— ORDER TODAY 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 


KIWANIS CLUB OF 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


SHIPPED TO YOU POSTPAID IN ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY PACKAGE 
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ell A NATURAL 


FOR 
RAISING 
MONEY 


KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 

Santa Monica, California 

Please send me information on how our 
club can raise money this new and easy 
way by selling these large, top-quality 
California dates. 

EG hv be 0eéees ov trhhewmes pavewsiaee 
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466-6080 cescceccn Cees kiwesd rv 
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OkLAaHOmA 
‘., BILTMORE 


H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 











Kloeppel Hotels in Florida 


Enjoy the modern comforts and reasonable rates of 
Kloeppel Hotels in Florida. tn Jacksonville—Hotels 
George Washington, ““‘Wonder Hotel of the South’’; 
Mayflower, and Jefferson 

West Paim Beach—-Hotel George Washington, year- 
round resort hotel 

Write: Robert Kloeppel, ir., Hotel George Washington, 

Jacksonville, Fila. 








In NEW YORK 
xt WA Oe 
headquarters are al 



















pote 
Kiwanian 
A. C. Allan 
General Manager 





A Tisch Hotel 





Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
‘A Room Always Assured” 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 


In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 














Where Kiwanis Mects 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel. Atlanta. Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Bir neham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 















. Over- 
—— \ looking 
Hotel  ~ 








,is-* HOTEL 
qt MemP"” PEABODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 
F. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


She C 


~ «4 


Ml. ty flower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, ¥ 















Library Curb Service 
A large metal box, used for returning 
library books, has been set up at the 
curb in front of the public library at 
Newark, New Jersey. The “library 
drive-up” was placed at the curb in 
order to accommodate Newark drivers 
who wish to return books to the library 
but cannot find a parking space in the 
near vicinity. Similar library drive- 
ups are used in Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, Detroit and Dearborn, Michigan, 
San Antonio, Texas and Akron, Ohio. 
In Newark, the drive-up box has a 
lever handle at the right which opens 
a large chute, similar to mail chutes. 
An automobile driver has only to stop 
before the box, pull the handle, deposit 
his books and drive away. Each morn- 
ing a library attendant empties the box 
and takes the books to the return desk 
just inside the building. Newark li- 
brarians have found that bookkeeping 
is simple for the new book-return sys- 
tem and that there are fewer overdue 
books. 


New Administrative Procedures 
A number of cities have taken steps 
recently to improve their administra- 
tive procedures. Phoenix, Arizona has 
created a division of research and 
budget in the finance department. A 
research analyst will head the depart- 
ment and will direct administrative re- 
search studies, including budget analy- 
sis on a year-round basis. The research 
analyst also will be responsible for 
making long-range planning studies. 
In Two Rivers, Wisconsin, parks, ceme- 
teries, streets, sewerage, central garage 
and engineering and inspection services 
have been brought together in a new 
public works department. This step 
enables the city to save nearly $10,000 
a year by eliminating several positions 
and three major items of machinery. 
Under a charter adopted last year, St 
Cloud, Minnesota has appointed an ad- 
ministrative assistant whose duties are 
similar to those of a city manager. 
Salem, Oregon has issued a fire depart- 
ment manual which outlines depart- 
mental organization, reviews the duties 
of the various officers and sets forth de- 
partmental rules and regulations. A 
sewer authority has been created in 
Erie, Pennsylvania to take over opera- 
tion of the sewage disposal plant and all 
sanitary sewers. Sewer rentals will be 
imposed to meet the cost of operating 
the system and to pay for debt service 
charges. A charter amendment ap- 
proved in Austin, Texas has established 


new departments of finance, personnel, 
law and planning, while voters in Port- 
land, Oregon recently turned down a 
proposal for a transit and parking au- 
thority. 


Fine System 
Citizens of Montreal, Quebec can pay 
parking fines at designated banks 
throughout the city. The banks will 
accept payment of the amount of the 
fine as indicated by the traffic ticket, 
either two dollars or five dollars. Fine 
money collected by the banks is turned 
over to the city. 

The plan applies to parking fines only. 
For other violations, the motorist must 
appear in municipal court. 


Civie Service Charges 

Service charges can be an important 
revenue source for municipalities, ac- 
cording to J. Maurice Miller, director 
of finance for Richmond, Virginia. Miller 
Said recently that there is a trend toward 
public acceptance of service charges 
not only to pay for services rendered 
but also to hold down the property tax 
levy. 

However, Miller reported it is difficult 
to charge for services that have cus- 
tomarily been financed from general 
taxation, i.e., garbage and rubbish re- 
moval. But in many cases involving 
sewer charges, the heavy additional 
cost of constructing and operating treat- 
ment facilities provides justification for 
imposing the charges. Another good 
reason for levying service charges, 
Miller said, is that they “discourage 
the activities and demands of pressure 
groups seeking special service that will 
benefit some small segment of the cit- 
izenry at the expense of the general 
treasury.” 


Speedier Street Repair 


A new street-patching policy has been 
established in San Diego, California. 
Crews of workmen now patrol the 
streets of this southern California city 
looking for areas that need repairs. 
Formerly the city’s public works de- 
partment waited until complaints were 
received before dispatching workmen. 

Since the system was established sev- 
eral months ago, public works depart- 
ment officials say work is better system- 
ized and frequently can be performed 
at less cost because it is undertaken 
before street damage becomes serious. 
The city feels that work is performed 
according to actual need rather than 
complaints. THE END 
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1. These richly sculptured 
BOOK ENDS with the Kiwanis 
emblem are molded from a spe- 
cial composition, which gives 
them added durability. Add 
Kiwanis meaning to home or 
office. Only $2.25 a pair. (Spe- 
cially priced for Christmas.) 





S yl a 











2. This golden Kiwanis ASH 
TRAY matches the book ends. 
The price for this unusual ash 
tray alone is $1.25. (Specially 
priced for Christmas.) 

Ash tray and book ends to- 
gether make an attractive set. 
The complete set, only $3.00. 
(Special price for Christmas.) 


4. A handsome gift item, the 


HOLDERETTE enables 


majesty’ to attach her purse in 
a jiffy to bridge table, dining 
counter, or other flat surface. 
Only $1.32 each, including tax. 

You can also get a GLOVE 
HOLDER, matching companion 
piece to the Holderette. Also 


only $1.32, including tax. 





Only $3.00, including tax. 





5. A WATCH CASE COM- 
PACT makes an appropriate 
gift for your wife or mother. The 
polished gold finish makes a 
gleaming background for the 
emblem centered on the lid. 
Comes with black cord and 
tassel. Diameter is 2% inches. 


order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








3. This gold TIE CLASP, made 
of 1/20 10K gold, displays a 
handsome Kiwanis emblem. 
An excellent personal gift. Only 
$2.40, tax included. 






















It’s easy to find a gift that any 


Kiwanian or his lady will appreciate 
as much as they appreciate Kiwanis. 
Nowhere else can you find such an 
interesting selection of attractive and 
useful Kiwanis Christmas presents, 


each bearing the official Kiwanis emblem, 





















Send in your check or 
money order today. Don’t delay! 
Order now in time for Christmas. 





TOO BAD OURCITY DOESN'T HAVE ENOUGH FUNDS 
FOR UNIFORMS FOR OUR HIGH SCHOOL BAND. 
DON’T YOU THINK YOUR KIWANIS CLUB 
COULD HELP? 





THAT'S AN IDEA/ 
‘LL TALK TO THE 





























» ++ AND SO 1 THINK OUR CLUB OUGHT ‘LL BE GLAD 
| KIWA TO GET STARTED ON THIS WORTHWHILE TO ATTEND, AND 
| PROJECT TO RAISE FUNDS TO BUY HELP OUR HIGH SCHOOL 
Et UNIFORMS FOR OUR HIGH SCHOOL 
BAND. 
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MR.BAND DIRECTOR, OUR CLUB IS GLAD | 
AND THEY WON 


TO PRESENT THE PROCEEDS FROM THIS ’ 
N’T THE 
PROJECT SO OUR HIGH SCHOOL CAN || WoNpenroL Now eerie ga 
HAVE THE BEST UNIFORMS! iJ intHeiR NEW Gg / 
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is lA ee UNIFORMS ? 
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SY There are many ways to raise money for this worthwhile cause. Among the most popular and produc- 
tive: pancake days, auction sales and horse shows. Many clubs also use funds raised on National Kids’ Day. 
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